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FAUS Fr 


MARGUERITE VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES — soprano 
MEPHISTOPHELES BORIS CHRISTOFF — Zass 

FAUST NICOLAI GEDDA ~ Tenor 

VALENTINE JEAN BORTHAYRE — Baritone 

SIEBEL MARTHA ANGELICI— Soprano 

MARTHA SOLANGE MICHEL — mezzo-soprano 

WAGNER ROBERT JEANTET — Baritone 


and CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
OF THE THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA 


conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS Chorus Master: RENE DUCLOS 


ALP 1162-5 


These four records are supplied ina 
specially designed Presentation Box 


Italian Classic Songs 
A RECITAL BY 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 


WITH ORCHESTRA 








Selve amiche, ombrose piante — Caldara 

Vergin, tutto amor — Durante “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 

Intorno all’ idol mio — Cesti 

O cessate di piagarmi— A. Scarlatti 

Lasciatemi morire — Monteverdi 

Caro mio ben — Giordani 

Per la gloria d’adoravi — Bononcini ed. Parisotti 

Care selve — Handel 

Gia il sole dal Gange — A. Scarlatti ed. Parisotti 

Cangia, cangia tue voglie — Fasolo ed. Parisotti 

Vittoria, Vittoria! — Carissimi ed. Parisotti 

Recit: Ah se tu dormi ancora; 

Aria: Posate, dormite —- Bassani ed. Parisotti 
ALP 1174 
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ORCHESTRAL 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Mozart Overtures 

Cosi Fan Tutte; Die Zauberfléte; 

Le Nozze di Figaro; Idomeneo; Don Giovanni; 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; 

La Clemenza di Tito; La Finta Giardiniera; 
Der Schauspieldirektor. ALP1109 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

and his SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Heart of the Ballet 

Selections from Giselle; Le Spectre de la Rose; 
Les Sylphides; Sylvia; Swan Lake; 

The Nutcracker. ALP 1133 


MORE LONG PLAY VITTORIO GUI 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCH. 
RECORDINGS Symphony No. 39 in E Flat, K.543— Mozart 
Ss hony No. 95 in C Minor — Haydn 
with N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA oe . - ALP 1155 
“Don Juan”—Symphonic Poem, Op. 20 ROBERT IRVING 
— Richard Strauss THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“ Gétterdammerung ”— Dawn and “Le Lac des Cygnes ” (“ Swan Lake ”) 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey— Wagner Ballet Suite — Tchaikovsky CLP 1018 


eae FERNANDO PREVITALI 


i . go—Brah ROME SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. go—Bra an ITALIAN RADIO 


This release completes the Toscanini fn Guillaume Tell *— Overture — Rossini 
Long Play Recordings of the four “ L’Apprenti sorcier ”— Scherzo — Dukas 
Symphonies of Brahms. “ La Forza del Destino *’— Overture — Verdi 
These and the recordings of the nine DLP 1038 


Beethoven Symphonies stand as a lasting PIERRE MONTEUX 
monument to the genius of the great SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
maestro. Symphonie Fantastique — Berlioz ALP 1137 
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ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY IDA HAENDEL & - 

A Liszt Recital GERALD MOORE 

Mephisto Waltz; Liebestraume, No. 3; Gn@menreigen; — Andante and Presto—Tartini; Schén Rosmarin- Kreisler; 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12;Valse oubliée, No. 1; Caprice i in A Minor— Paganini: 


Les Jeux d’eaux a la Villa d’Este; Valse impromptu; ghole “ wy 
$t. Francois d’Assise prédicant aux oiseaux; Dang Espa Grom © La Vide Breve 5 Holla; 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6. ALP 1110 


Mos¢s— Fantasie— Rossini-Paganini; 

Nigun.(‘ Baal, Shem”) Bloch; 

Slavonic Dance in E Minor-— DvoFdk; ; 

Danse russe (from “ Petrouchka’’)— Stra vinsky; 
Waltz in A Flat Brahms ; La Capricieuse— Elgar; 
Six Rumanian Folk Dances— Barték CLP 10a 


QUINTETTO BOCCHERINI _ 
Quintet in C Minor, Op. 29, No. 1 — Boccherini 
Quintet in G, Op. 60, No. 5—Boccherini ALp iiss 


Z %F, ~~ Mozart arr. Liszt 
Don Juan ”— Fantasy Asay (0 OO 


GERAINT JONES 
with THE PHILHAR NIA ORCHESTRA 
cond, WULHELM. 


iON Concerto No. 2 in B Flat, Op. 4— Handel 
Doubds Comoscee fa Mascr-—J. 5. Bock Concerto No. 4 in F, Op. 4— #1: fel DLP 1037 


with JOHN SHINEBOURNE (’Cello) and | 
Trio Sonata No. 2 in D— Handel — 


a > 1 R.P.M. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
a taker Kes 3 3 RECORDS 


(RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON - W.1 
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THE OLD VIC COMPANY PRODUCTION OF 


cbheth 


William Shakespeare 


Macbeth ALEC GUINNESS 
Lady Macbeth PAMELA BROWN 
anes val ANTHONY SERVICE 
Banquo ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
Macduff 

Sixth King ; 

Lady Macduff RACHEL GURNEY 

Duncan JOHN BUSHELLE 
Macduff’s Son 
Second Apparition 
First Witch MARY 0O°FARRELL 


Second Witch 
Gentlewoman 


ROBIN BAILEY 


} GABRIELLE BLUNT 


} MARGARET VINES 


- 
Donalbain 
Servant PHILIP GUARD 


Messenger 


and STANLEY VAN BEERS, MARK DIGNAM, JILL NYASA, 
PATRIC DOONAN, GEOFFREY BAYLDON 
GEOFFREY WINCOTT, GECRGE ROSE, GORDON DAVIES 


Produced by FRANK HAUSER ALP 1176-7 
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why it was that we went so wild about this 
conductor ? This record of Don Juan should 
give them an idea, I think, for more than 
any other I have heard it captures that 
incomparable Toscanini excitement. I have 
played it again and again and each time it 
brings me to the edge of my armchair with 
excitement (which, after all, takes more 
doing than bringing one to the edge of a 
concert hall seat!). And the things 
Toscanini sees in this marvellous score 
which seem so right—and yet, who else 
ever saw them like this ? What a time the 
trumpets have! The playing of the whole 
orchestra is brilliant beyond words and the 
recording is the best of Toscanini that I 
know. You have no need even to cut any 
top to make it sound right. 

The Gétterdimmerung music is a fine 
backing—in fact, I don’t think I need write 
more about this disc. All other perform- 


ances, however good, take second place. 
And why, oh why, cannot we keep forever 
young someone who has such imagination 
—and can make an orchestra play like a 
T.H. 


*THE HEART OF THE BALLET. 
Variation of Giselle ; Mad Scene; 
Memory of the Love Scene; Des- 
pair of Liys; Finale of Act I from 
** Giselle”? (Adam). Michael Rosen- 
ker (violin). Invitation to the 
Dance, Op. 65 from “‘ Le Spectre de 
la Rose” (Weber). Julius Baker 
(flute). Prelude in A major, Op. 28, 
No. 7; Valse in G flat major, 
Op. 70 No. 1; Mazurka in C major, 
Op.67 No. 3; Grande Valse brillante 
in E flat major, Op. 18, No. 1 from 
“Les Sylphides’? (Chopin). Valse 
lente; Pizzicato from “ Sylvia” 
(Delibes). Dance of the Swan 
Queen ; Dance of the Little Swans 
from “‘ Swan Lake ’”’, Op. 20 (Tchai- 
kovsky). Robert Bloom (oboe), 
David Oppenheim (clarinet), John 
Corigliano (violin), Laszlo Varga 
(cello), Lucille Lawrence (harp). 
Waltz of the Flowers from “ The 
Nutcracker ”, Op. 71a (Tchaikovsky). 
Lucille Lawrence (harp). Leopold 
Stokowski and His Symphony 
Orchestra. H.M.V. ALP1133 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). . 

I don’t know whether my quarrel is 
with Stokowski or the title of this record. 

If what we are invited to listen to is the 

heart of the ballet (and in a sense I suppose 

it is), then for goodness’ sake let’s have the 
music played in such a way that it can be 
danced to. Chopin’s C major Mazurka 
taken at this speed would be enough to 
drive the male soloist frantic, and what is 
the corps de ballet to do while the fourth 
bar of the E flat Waltz is frozen into twice 
its length ? And what a pity that having 
played practically the whole of Spectre de 

la Rose, the music is suddenly dissolved a 

few bars before the end (all for the sake of 

a couple of chords) and we are deprived of 

the famous leap out of the window for 

which Nijinsky will go down in history. 

The Heart of the Ballet ? Having multi- 

plied instances of this kind, it is possible to 

acknowledge some extremely sensitive 
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orchestral playing ; side two is exception- 
ally good, and I particularly enjoyed the 
Swan Lake and Nutcracker excerpts. It is 
also well recorded. Where the music has 
been ‘‘ arranged ” I am unable to supply 
any names. The Weber transcription, for 
instance, is unfamiliar—it is not Berlioz. 


| on 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. ‘* Le Lac des 
Cygnes ”, Op. 20—Ballet Suite. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Robert 
Irving). H.M.V. CLP1018 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

Another Swan Lake suite! 
contains : 


This one 
Introduction 
Act 1: 1—Scéne 

2—Valse 

7—Sujet 

8—Danse des Coupes 

9—Finale 


4 and 5—Dance of the Swans 


20—Danse hongroise 

21—Danse espagnole 

22—Danse napolitaine 

23—Mazurka No. 5 (sic) 

Pas de deux Nos. 1 and 2 (from Act 1) 
24—Scéne 


25—Entracte 

26—Scéne 

27—Dance of the Little Swans 

28—Scéne 

29—Scéne finale 

That is the information as supplied by 

the record manufacturers. The system of 
numbering is different, but you can more 
or Jess see what the record contains by 
comparison with the table of recordings 
given in Clough and Cuming, page 618. 
The selection overlaps largely with that 
played by the Orchestre National under 
Désormiére on Capitol CTL7015; the 
Danse des Coupes, or Polonaise, is an 
attractive item not included in the earlier 
record. It is up to readers to make their 
own choice. There is this one, costing less. 
The Capitol is as good as can be. Those 
who want a less extensive suite are directed 
to Columbia 33CX1065, where Karajan 
and the Philharmonia devote one dazzling 
side to Swan Lake, and the other, equally 
brilliant, to The Sleeping Beauty. Not quite 
the whole ballet, but a great deal of it, is 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra/ 
Fistoulari on Decca LX'T2681-2—well, but 
not quite so well, played. And it would 
seem a safe prediction that further selections 
are bound to appear in connection with 
the Diaghilev commemoration. 


Robert Irving, who must have conducted 
more Swan Lakes than he cares to remember, 
adopts dancing tempi, which are not always 
the same as those one would expect in the 
concert hall. The Philharmonia plays 
very well for him, and the recording is 
excellent. Some people may feel that 
certain sections are too slow, but—was it 
only by association ?—I found that the 
performance had considerable evocative 
quality and kept picturing the stage as 
I listened. 

A.P. 
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*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Souvenir de 
Florence. String Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera (Henry 
Swoboda). Nixa WLP5083 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This was the title given to a string sextet 
written on Tchaikovsky’s return to Moscow 
from Florence in 1890. His output of 
chamber music was not a large one, con- 
sisting of three string quartets and a piano 
trio in addition to the sextet, and an attempt 
has been made in this performance by string 
orchestra to stimulate interest in a work 
generally regarded as inferior, and certainly 
one which Tchaikovsky is known to have 
confessed caused him difficulty in writing. 
He also wrote to a friend on another 
occasion that its composition had been 
“no effort whatever ”, but in reminding 
us of this, the article in Cobbett adds that 
the composer admitted that he was not 
writing according to his true nature, feeling 
impeded by lack of ideas and by the novelty 
of the form. (The sleeve-note gives the 
year of its first performance as 1880; it 
was, of course 1890, two years before its 
partial revision.) This recording raises the 
question whether anything is to be gained 
by multiplying the number of players to 
each part ; the result here is only moderately 
successful (the orchestra does not sound to 
be numerically large), and the effect has so 
often been to accentuate the thickness of the 
scoring, without producing any compen- 
sating brightness in the upper strings. There 
are also passages of doubtful intonation, as 
in the second episodic theme of the rst 
movement, and during the return of the 
main theme of the 2nd movement played 
by the ’cellos. What is also described as 
the “unusual” middle section of this 
movement is prefaced by such a long pause 
that it sounds as if the section was recorded 
separately and interpolated afterwards. 
The quality of tone during the viola’s state- 
ment of the quasi-Russian theme of the 
3rd movement is dull and kills interest until 
the trio comes to the rescue with a fanciful 
idea of refreshing gaiety and lighthearted- 
ness. Having just listened to phenomenal 
string playing as recorded by an American 
orchestra reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
the Souvenir of Florence is dim fare indeed, 
and needs to be more persuasively played 
than this to qualify for special comment. 


I.C. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 4 in A 
minor for Violin and Piano, Op. 23. 
Sonata No. 7 in C minor for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 30, No. 2. 
Joseph Fuchs (violin), Artur Balsam 
(piano). Brunswick AXTL1057 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This record completes the Fuchs/Balsam 
set of Beethoven’s ten violin and piano 
sonatas, and exhibits the same virtues as the 
earlier issues in the series: clean recording, 
neat, sure playing, vigorous rhythm. But 
the same faults are there too: monotonous 
tone colour, superficiality in the slow move- 
ments, a final impression of characterless 
efficiency. If you listen to the first movement 
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of the C minor Sonata you may find this a 
hard judgment. But continue—notice how 
inexpressive is Balsam’s tone in the wonderful 
slow movement, how the finale produces an 
unseemly effect of haste. Or, after listening 
to the A minor Sonata, try a few bars of the 
work as recorded by Max Rostal and Franz 
Osborn (Decca LXT2572, coupled with the 
G major Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3). How 
much more musicianly, how much more 
interesting this sounds. 


The Beethoven Violin Sonata situation is 
hideously complicated for the intending 
purchaser. There are intensely musical, 
bold, freely handled readings of the 
“Spring” and C minor Sonatas by a 
Czech duo, Alexander Plocek and Josef 
Palenicek, on two ten-inch Supraphons 
(these I reviewed last month). There are 
three LPs made by Rostal and Osborn (for 
details see the Long-Playing Catalogue), 
which overlap with the Supraphons, but 
are well worth consideration, even though 
the recording has more background than 
the best of modern issues. There is a 
Heifetz/Moiseiwitsch “ Kreutzer”, with a 
very sensitively shaped second movement, 
and a dexterous elegance in the finale to 
which neither the Fuchs/Balsam nor the 
Rostal/Osborn duos can pretend. Then 
there is the complete Brunswick set. This, 
really, is the field ; the others (two Menuhin/ 
Kentner discs, a Ferras/Barbizet and a 
Ricci/Gulda) offer no serious competition. 
I think if I were allowed to choose just one 
record of a Beethoven violin sonata, it 
would probably be the C minor in the 
Supraphon recording. AP. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 9g in A 
major, Op. 47, “ Kreutzer”. Zino 
Francescatti (violin), Robert Casa- 
desus (piano). Philips ABR 4007 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


This is a very competitive version of the 
Kreutzer. Francescatti and Casadesus, a 
fine partnership, play with very considerable 
address, and with an effective style that 
manages, where appropriate, to be expres- 
sive without too many glances in the 
direction of romanticism. Francescatti never 
sounds unduly stretched, technically ; and 
this in itself is a substantial achievement. 


The style could reasonably be held to fall 
between that of Fuchs and Balsam on 
Brunswick AXTL1045 (April, 1954), who 
were somewhat on the severe side, and that 
of Heifetz and Moiseiwitsch on H.M.V. 
ALP1093 (December, 1953), who were 
somewhat on the romantic side—but not 
too much so not to be still definitely 
recommendable to listeners willing to 
consider the Kreutzer in a version exclusively 
occupying a_ twelve-inch disc (a_ well 
recorded one). 

This new Francescatti and Casadesus 
Kreutzer occupies only a ten-inch disc ; but 
it is at the expense of splitting the slow 
movement — played with all repeats — 
between the two sides. The recording is 
clean, clear, and full enough ; though there 
is, intermittently, a trace of wow in the 
piano tone, most noticeable (and not then 
very much so) in its opening bars. 
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The recording of Fuchs and Balsam on 
the Brunswick disc is rather less full than 
that of either of the others. But it is still a 
very reasonably recommendable version for 
those preferring a wholly classical style, for 
it achieves both economy and uninterrupted 
listening by effectively utilising its twelve- 
inch space—it completes the first two move- 
ments of the Kreutzer on side one, and 
follows the third movement, on side two, 
with a good version of Beethoven’s first 
Violin Sonata, in D major. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 6 
in B flat major, Op. 18, No. 6. 
*HAYDN. String Quartet No. 82 in G 
major, Op. 77, No. 1. The Italian 
Quartet (Paolo Borciani, violin ; Elisa 
Pegreffi, violin ; Piero Farulli, viola ; 
Franco Rossi, ’cello). Decca LXT2811 

(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The Italian Quartet have a way of 
arousing violent feelings in their hearers. 
They play in a style that might be described 
as “ horizontal ’—four singing lines, per- 
fectly co-ordinated, but very free in their 
treatment of rhythm. Some listeners find 
that their lyricism and their eager, eloquent, 
almost vocal response to the phrase in hand 
contribute to a performance of great beauty. 
Others react violently against them, insist- 
ing on something stiffer, firmer, and more 
vitalised. ‘‘ No musicians!” this latter 
group exclaims ; while the former points 
to Virgil Thomson’s staggering judgment : 
* The finest string quartet, unquestionably, 
that our century has known ”’. 


Well, I don’t like to take sides, because 
my opinion of them varies. Sometimes, in 
Mozart’s last quartet, for example, or in 
the Clarinet Quintet, I happily put up with 
the vagaries for the sake of the beautiful 
tone and the exquisitely tender phrasing. 
But the tone, on this new record, is not 
really very beautiful, and the whole effect 
strikes me as rather niminy-piminy. The 
B flat of Op. 18 needs to be played, certainly, 
with great delicacy. The Adagio of the last 
movement (“‘ La Malinconia”’) is indeed 
marked Questo pezzo si deve trattare colla pik 
grande delicatezza. It might be made for the 
Italians, you would think, but in fact their 
outlines are not really clear enough. 


How feeble is the representation of 
Beethoven’s quartets in the LP catalogues ! 
The only rival here is that made by the 
Pascal Quartet, coupled with Op. 95 on 
Nixa CLP1202. Now although no enthusiast 
for these Pascal performances, I must own 
that, like A.R. (March, 1953), I obtained a 
good deal of pleasure from their disc. It was 
probably partly because of the contrast with 
the Italians. The Pascals, with varying 
success, made a serious attempt to master the 
many problems involved in their integral 
recording, and in point of style they sound 
masterly here beside the Italians. The 
recording, too, is much cleaner. I do not 
wish to imply that the new performance is 
to be written off. Not by any means. In 
the concert hall one would probably enjoy 
it—the opening pages are particularly 
successful. But I strongly suspect that it 
would quickly pall within quite a few weeks. 
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There is a carelessly apparent mechanical 
join before the repeat of the exposition in 
the first movement. 


The same considerations apply to the 
Haydn side: again the opening is the best 
thing in the performance. Here th: 
standard of comparison is set by thx 
Schneider Quartet, who couple this Op. 77. 
No. 1, with Op. 42, the D minor quartet, on 
Nixa HLP37—again part of an integral 
recording. L.S. reviewed this last October, 
pointing out both the faults and the virtues 
of the Schneider ensemble. The recorded 
tone is unpleasantly keen, but how much 
more spirit and vitality there is than in the 
Italian performance. My gramophone 
makes rather heavy weather of surface in 
the particular pressing of the Decca I have 
been sent for review. How to apportion the 
blame for meagre string tone between 
players and engineers is difficult to decide. 
What is beyond question is the greatness of 
the work. “‘ One would have no hesitation 
in calling this the finest work that Haydn 
ever wrote ”’, said Marion Scott, “ except 
that the companion work in F is still finer ”’. 

AP. 


*BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 7 
in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 
* Rasumovsky No. 1”. The 
Italian Quartet (Paolo Borciani, 
violin ; Elisa Pegreffi, violin; Piero 
Farulli, viola ; Franco Rossi, ’cello). 
Decca LXT2856 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The Italian Quartet have a tendency, 
that has frequently come under fire, to play 
Beethoven rather too smoothly : to follow 
the Lener rather than the Budapest 
tradition. In this new version of the first 
Rasumovsky Quartet the tendency is kept 
to a minimum ; virtually, really, elimina- 
ted. It is not, anyway, a quartet that 
requires any wildly dynamic attack ; and 
it gains greatly from the beauty of tone and 
phrasing which are the counterpart of their 
style that we can all enjoy. 


The beauty of tone is assisted greatly 
by the recording, which produces in all 
respects one of the very best string quartet 
reproductions I have ever heard. To split 
the only available hair, it might be 
suggested that here and there internal 
balance could with advantage have been 
modified to allow the greater predominance 
of an inner part when that is called for by 
the music ; but as the quartet, in general, 
is well balanced within itself the modifica- 
tion suggested is clearly one to be under- 
taken by the players, not by the engineers. 


This very high standard of recording, 
allied with the fine playing, make the disc 
quite certainly one to be recommended in 
preference to its competitor, Nixa CLP1205 
(H.F., January, 1953). There the Pascal 
Quartet are rather hard in style, not 
always very appropriately; and _ their 
recording, though one of the better of the 
Nixa Beethoven Quartet series, seems thin, 
relatively, when compared to the altogether 
fine sound of this new Decca. 

M.M. 
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OUTSTANDING 
RECORDINGS 





















GUSTAV HOLST YM: 
THE PLANETS “The performance, in all respects, 
is one of the highest distinction.” 


Members of the London Philharmonic Choir; _ » 4 ny . a Rimington 
> 


Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. NLP 903 See 


; WALTON 
yy Ph" BELSHAZZAR’S 


Phe ~y . ~" —- Fp of a 
tantly coloured wor. we urge 

everyone to hear it.”” E.M.G. Monthly FEAST 
Letter, March 1954. 


SS ; 
' : ADT SS SE Dennis Noble, baritone; London Philharmonic 
. Choir; Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. NLP 904. 








* 


Please send for our complete catalogue. 
Price 6d. 
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G 
mxa NEW RELEASES 


MID-SEPTEMBER 





BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonata No. 29 in B flat 
** Hammerklavier ” Op. 106 


Kurt Applebaum, piano 
WLP 5150 


BRAHMS 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34 
Joerg Demus, piano 


Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
WLP 5148 


FRANCK 
Quartet in D 


Pascal Quartet 
CLP 1182 


Gypsy Music Vol. 5 
Antal Kocze, King of the Gypsies, 
and his Band 
WLPY 6710 


Gypsy Songs and Czardas Vol. 2 
Antal Kocze and his Gypsies 
WLPY 6712 


HUMMEL 
Concerto for Piano & Orchestra 
in A Minor, Op. 85 
Artur Balsam, piano 
Wintherthur Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Otto Ackerman 


and 


CLEMENTI 
Sonata No. 2, Op. 40 


Artur Balsam, piano 
CLP 1311 


The prefixes WLP and WLPY indicate WESTMINSTER recordings 


66 HAYMARKET 


Please send for complete catalogue. 


LONDON : SWI 


MASSENET 
Werther 
Complete Recording in French 
Suzanne Joyol, soprano 
Charles Richard, tenor 
Roger Bourdin, baritone 
L’Opera Comique de Paris 
Chorus & Orchestra 
Conductor : Georges Sebastian 
ULP 9233-1/3 


MOZART 
Concerto No. 21 in C, K.467 
Concerto No. 26 in D, K.537, 

** Coronation ” 
Joerg Demus, piano 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Milan Horvath 
WLP 5183 


MOZART 
Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat 
K.ANH 9 
for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn & Bassoon 
with Orchestra 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group 

Vienna State Opera 
Chamber Orchestra 

Conductor : Henry Swoboda 


and 


Divertimento No. 3 in B Fiat, 
K.ANH 229 
for two Clarinets and Bassoon 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group 
Franz Bartosek & Leopold Wlach 
clarinets 


Karl Oehlberger, bassoon 
WLP 5020 


Price 6d. 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 2291 


MOZART 
Violin & Piano Sonatas 
K.296, K.304, K.301 
Walter Barylli, violin 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
WLP 5130 


MOZART 
Divertimento in E Flat, K.563 
Jean Pougnet, violin 
Frederick Riddle, viola 
Anthony Pini, ’Cello 
WLP 5191 


ROSSINI 
Il Cambio della Valigia 
Complete Recording 
Gianna Rosso, soprano 
Giuseppina Salvi, mezzo-soprano 
Piero Besma, tenor 
Flavio Sacchi, tenor 
Nestore Catalani, baritone 
Tito Dolciotti, basso comico 
Societa del Quartetto Rome, 
Chorus & Orchestra 
Conductor : Giuseppe Morelli 
PLP 595 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 4 in C Minor ‘‘Tragic”’ 
Symphony No. 5 in B Flat 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of London 
Conductor :* Dean Dixon 
NLP 913 


SCHUMANN 
Davidsbiindlertanze Op. 6 
Papillons Op. 2 
Joerg Demus, piano 
WLP 5232 
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NEW RELEASES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MID-SEPTEMBER 


Popular Music 


JEROME KERN’S 

SHOWBOAT SELECTIONS 
Robert Trendler and his Orchestra 
The Showboat Overture ; Ol’ Man River ; 
Bill ; Make Believe ; Why Do I Love You ; 
Cant’ Help Lovin’ That Man; I Still Suits 
Me ; You Are Love. XLPY 130 


DEEP RIVER BOYS—Spirituals 


Git On Bo’d Lit’! Children ; We Are Walking 
In The Light ; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ; 


Go Down Moses; Oh Freedom; Honey, 
Honey, Honey ; My Castle On The Nile; 
I’m Trampin’. XLPY 135 


Light Music 


The Schrammel Music of Anita Ast and 
the Wiener Konzerschrammein 
VIENNESE HEURIGEN MUSIC 

Gruss Aus Wien Medley ; Wienberln Und 
Zibeben ; Im Wiener Dialekt ; Schusterbuben 
Gallopp ;_ Fischertoni Marsch. SLPY 146 


FLAMENCO MUSIC 

Carlos Montoya and his Guitar 

Fiesta Flamenca 

Bulerias ; Fandangos ; Sevillanas ; Alegrias ; 
Saleares. SLPY 140 


MUSIC FOR THEATRE ORGAN 
Reginald Foort Plays 

Light Cavalry Overture ; Wine, Women and 
Song ; Anvil Chorus ; Scherzo in E minor ; 
To The Spring ; Lohengrin: Prelude to Act 
Ill ; In A Monastery Garden. SLPY 148 


MUSIC FOR THE HARP 

Edward Vito Plays 

Concerto in C Minor (Zabel) ; Etude in C 
(Vito); Fantasie Impromptu (Chopin) ; 
Valse Celebre (Moszkowski); Gigue In 
Olden Style (Vito) ; Claire De Lune (Debussy); 
Malaguena (Lecuona). SLPY 145 


RECORDS 





NIXA LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
HITS No. | 

Enoch Light and His Light Brigade 
Orchestra with Loren Becker, Betty 
Larsen, Flo Harper 

Three Coins In The Fountain; My 
Friend ; Cross Over The Bridge ; The 
Man With The Banjo ;_ Isle of Capri ; 
If You Love Me ; The Happy Wanderer ; 
Little Things Mean A Lot. XLPY 133 











THEATRE ORGAN—Lew White plays 

Deep Purple; All The Things You Are ; 
Theme Of Love From Prince Igor; The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told ; September Song ; 
Love Theme From Romeo And Juliet ; Poem 
Music ; The Man I Love. XLPY 136 


RECORDS 


MUSIC FOR CONCERT GUITAR 
Gustavo Zepoll and his Guitar 

Serenade (Ramon Noble) ; Zapateado Criollo 
(Ramon Noble); Minuetto In A Major 
(Miguel Prado) ; Three Mexican Folk Songs 
(arr. Manuel Ponce) ; Doublee In B Minor 
(Bach) ; Preludio No. 1 in C Major (Bach) ; 


Romance (arr. Daniel Fortea); Sixteenth 
Century Pavane (Gaspard Sanz); Sixteenth 
Century Pavane (Luis Milan); Leyenda 
(Albeniz arr. Segovia). SLPY 142 


MUSIC FOR ZITHER AND CIMBALOM 
Ruth Welcome: Zither ; 

Dick Marta: Cimbalom 

The Happy Dancing Rose; Greensleeves ; 
Two Little Stars ; Down Deep In The Valley ; 
Barbara Allen ; The River Seine ; September 


Song ; Hungarian Dance; Rumanian 
Rhapsody ; Traditional Czardas Group. 
SLPY 149 


VIENNESE WALTZES 

Armand Bernard and his String Orchestra 

Vie d’Artiste ; Sang Viennois ; Estudiantina ; 

Valse de l’Empereur ; Frou-Frou ; La Chaste 

Suzanne ; Princesse Dollar ; La Divorcée. 
LPY 128 


Wxa. 


ON 10’ LONG-PLAYING 





XXIU 





33} r.p.m. 


VICTOR HERBERT FAVOURITES 
Charles Previn and his Orchestra 

Thine Alone; I’m Falling In Love With 
Someone ; Gypsy Love Song; Romany 
Life ; Italian Street Song; Sweethearts ; 
When You Are Away; Neopolitan Love 
Song. XLPY 134 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 

Ray Kinney and his Hawaiian Orchestra 
with the Fiva Aloha Maids 

Hawaiian War Chant ; Hawaiian Paradise ; 
Old Plantation ; Beauty Hula ; Ua Like No 
A Like ; Kuu Lei; Island of Palms; My 
Isle of Golden Dreams. XLPY 137 


ON 10’ LONG-PLAYING 
334 r.p.m. 


MASTERPIECES FROM THE THEATRE 
Boston New Orchestral Society 
Conductor : Willis Page 

Carmen : Intro. to Act 1 (Bizet) ; La Gazza 
Ladra : Overture (Rossini) ; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: Scherzo (Mendelssohn) ; 
Euryanthe : Overture (Weber). SLPY 801 


MASTERPIECES OF THE DANCE 
Boston New Orchestral Society 
Conductor : Willis Page 

Dance Of The Buffoons ; Emperor Waltz ; 
Danse Macabre ; Hungarian Dance No. 6 


(Brahms). SLPY 802 
CONTINENTAL CABARET 

André Claveau sings : 

Eté; Mademoiselle De Paris; Si Vous 
M’Aimiez Autant; J’ai Parlé de Vous; 
Souvenirs; Le Printemps Reviendra ; 
Ukraine ; Amour De Vacances. LPY 125 


Aimable and Etienne Lorin, accordionists, 
with the Paris Tango group : 
Dis-Moi Que Tu M’Aimes ; 

Si Tu T’Imagines; Soirée Nostalgique ; 
Mexico ; Deception; Martine Polka; Au 
Coin De Ma Rue. LPY 126 


Je T’Aimerai ; 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOV . 
Complete Opera “ SADKO ”’ 
(a) BALAKIREV Soloists, Choir and Orchestra of the BRAHMS 
Symphonic Poem “‘ Thamar ”’ U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre Academy Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 
(b) PROKOFIEV Conductor : Nikolai Golovanov DAVID OISTRAKH (Violin) with 
3rd Suite from the Ballet PTW 313/306 (6 records) The All-Union Radio 
** Romeo and Juliet ”’ 
The All-Union Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony Orchestra RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Conductor : Kyril Kondrashin 
Conductor : (a) Nikolai Golovanov Trio in C minor MWL 310 
(b) Abram Stasevitch DAVID OISTRAKH (Violin) - 
MWL 307 SVIATOSLOV, KNUSHEVITZKY 
co PROKOFIEV 
LEV OBORIN (Piano) : 
TCHAIKOVSKY MWL 317 2nd Suite from the Ballet 
Symphony No. 1 in G minor, Op. 13 “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ Op. 64 
(“ Winter Dreams ”’) Leningrad State Philharmonic Symphony 
The All-Union Radio SHOSTAKOVITCH Orchestra 
PP spas = i - Symphony No. 1 in F minor, Op. 10 Conductor : Evgeni Mravinsky 
< L 309 The U.S.S.R. Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra MEL 701 
Mw Conductor : Kyril Kondrashin 
MWL 318 i 
cat igi cig ny acca gaapaailiaiaii. 
* 
* FURTHER ENGLISH_ RECORDINGS ¢ 
* * ? 
M E L — 10’ LP. x BEETHOVEN CHOPIN 4 MWL— 12’ LP. 
. * Piano Sonata No. 7 in D, Op. 10, No. 3 The Four Ballades (complete) ¥ pyi 
Price 27/33, Inc. Tax : Piano Sonata No. 28 in A, Op. 101 PHILIP LEVI (Piano) } 3 36/53; Inc. Tax 
* PHILIP LEVI (Piano) MEL 700 ¥ 
os MWL 304 | + 
* ¥ 





Write for complete catalogue from the Manufacturers: 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD, | 
9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 
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BEETHOVEN. Trio in G major for 
Violin, Viola and °Cello, Op. 9, 
No. 1. Trio in D major for Violin, 
Viola and ’Cello, Op. 9, No. 2. The 
Bel Arte Trio (Ruth Posselt, violin ; 
Joseph de Pasquale, viola; Samuel 
Mayes, ’cello). Brunswick AXTL1056 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Preparatory to reviewing this disc I 
listened to the Allegro recording of the D 
major Trio made by the Pasquiers: what 
sterling, heart-warming playing that is! 
How completely musicianly in conception, 
warm in tone, shapely in phrasing! Alas 
that the “spectral cackle” in the final 
chord, mentioned by A.P. in his review and 
repeated in The Record Year, should lose 
the disc its second star ! In contrast, there 
are no engineering mishaps on the present 
issue, and the playing is extremely efficient; 
but I would rate the disc far below the 
Pasquier’s. This trio falls into what I dare 
call a common American artistic fault, that 
of mistaking means for ends: the violinist 
in particular is far too insistent on showing 
off rich, consciously opulent tone, without 
stopping to think whether or not it is called 
for. The result is that pianissimo markings 
are mostly ignored—listen, for example, 
to the start of the D major—and nuances 
of interpretation (the occasional dolce, for 
instance) go by the board. When subtleties 
disappear, the effect is matter-of-fact ; and 
some forcing of pace in the Minuet, and 
of tone in the finale, make this Op. 9, No. 2, 
an unsatisfactory one in the long run. The 
G major Trio, with its more vigorous style, 
suits the players better, but again they 
seem incapable of a true pp in, for example, 
the D minor subject in the first Allegro, 
and the approach in general is too business- 
like (note even in the Scherzo, which is 
technically very accomplished indeed, how 
rigid the rhythm is). It is sad that such 
insensitivity should mar these performances 
as a whole, for when it comes to good clean 
enthusiastic fiddling alone (as in the final 
Presto) this team shows that it can sparkle 
with the best. L.S. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Trio in D major 
(Serenade), Op. 8. Trio in C minor, 
Op. 9, No. 3. Jean Pougnet (violin), 
Frederick Riddle (viola), Anthony 
Pini (’cello). Nixa WLP5219 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

If only this record, and the Brunswick 
of Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2 considered by L.S. 
in an adjacent review, were the best 
versions available, then we would con- 
veniently be able to buy four of Beethoven’s 
five string trios without overlapping (the 
fifth, the early Op. 3, is not of great interest). 
But each of the new discs overlaps by one 
side with the Pasquier Trio’s performances 
of Op. 9, Nos. 2 and 3 (Allegro ALX3015) ; 
and neither of them can match that admir- 
able record. The Pougnet/Riddle/Pini 
ensemble offer intensely musical readings, 
almost up to Pasquier standard, and once 
or twice they have an extra vitality which 
seems particularly well suited to the 


youthful Beethoven. But the string tone as 
recorded, pinched and meagre, precludes 
their disc from recommendation. 


Why 
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cannot Westminster achieve that warm, 
rounded, comfortable, refined sound of the 
Allegro disc ? The British ensemble give a 
more musical, sensitive performance of the 
Op. 8 Serenade than do Joseph and Lilian 
Fuchs and Leonard Rose on a Brunswick 
disc (AXL2004) ; that was no more than 
adequately recorded, so for this work the 
Westminster is preferable. But it involves 
the acquisition of a less desirable Op. 9, 
No. 3. No, what we need is the Allegro 
Pasquier disc of Op. 9, No. 1, coupled with 
the Serenade (ALL in 3031 America). This 
neatly fills the gaps: why do Allegro not 
bring it out over here ? A.P. 


*BLOCH. Nigun from “ Baal Shem ”’. 

*xTARTINI. Andante and Presto (arr. 
Bridgewater). Ida Haendel (violin), 
Gerald Moore (piano). H.M.V. 
7EP7o11 (7 in., 11s. 34d.). 

These performances are the same as those 
included in the Ida Haendel recital reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. They are two pieces 
which show her playing at its best and 
certainly the two I would choose from 
her whole programme. The recorded 
quality seems to be much the same— 
excellent, that is to say. T.H. 


*BOCCHERINI. Quintet in C minor, 
Op. 29, No. 1. Quintet in G major, 


Op. 60, No. 5. Quintetto Boc- 
cherini (Guido Mozzato, violin ; 


Arrigo Pelliccia, violin ; Renzo Saba- 
tini, viola; Arturo Bonucci, ’cello ; 
Nerio Brunelli, ’cello). H.M.V. 
ALP1144 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Vivaldi, Buxtehude, C. P. E. Bach—is 
Boccherini the next on the list of composers 
due for wholesale: revival through the 
medium of the gramophone ? Certainly 
his output offers scope enough for pro- 
tracted digging: trios, 100 string 
quartets, 155 quintets, 16 sextets, 20 
symphonies. And all the general public 
knows is one of the four ’cello concertos 
and, of course, “ the ” minuet! Certainly, 
if the present disc offers a fair sample, the 
recording companies could do far worse 
than give Boccherini some attention, for 
here are two works which are delightful 
to the casual listener as well as most 
interesting to the musician and the student. 
The C minor Quintet is the earlier work ; 
it was written in 1779, ten years after the 
composer had gone to live in Madrid. 
From the outset of the forceful, lively first 
movement it is apparent that Boccherini 
had a special interest in the ’cello (it was 
his own instrument), for the first ’cello has 
a very exposed part in the high register— 
which even the experienced player here 
cannot make sound altogether comfortable. 
The Largo assai is for the most part a long 
expressive solo by the first violin ; and then, 
unusually enough, the movement links 
straight on to a Minuet—not, as in Haydn, 
a peasant strain, but a most courtly dance. 
The finale, a fugue, combines the contra- 
puntal and galant styles almost as easily as 
do Mozart’s later works: this quintet, 
with its adept scoring for the two ’cellos, 
is clearly by a most practised hand. The 
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players here—members, if I mistake not, 
of the Virtuosi di Roma team—give a 
finished performance which is most enjoy- 
able. 


The violins and ’cellos change round, in 
friendly fashion, for the G major Quintet 
of 1801: this was dedicated to the “ citizen 
Lucien Bonaparte”, the French Repub- 
lican ambassador to Madrid, who rescued 
Boccherini (temporarily, at least) from a 
bad patch of poverty and neglect. Again 
we have polished playing, suitable to this 
suave music. The opening Allegro has a 
gentle, “‘ classical ’? charm, with an almost 
concertante first violin part: there are strong 
contrasts between delicate lyricism and 
brilliant passage work, and the return to 
the recapitulation is worthy of notice, 
sliding in as it does through the sub- 
dominant before swerving into the orthodox 
tonic key. The Minuetio brings vacillations 
between minor and major worthy of 
Schubert ; but it is the Andantino which 
really astonishes, for in the first section the 
key changes six times in fourteen bars—a 
startling experimental piece of writing. 
The work ends in a sparkling rondo with a 
folksy, dancing theme (with a suggestion 
of the Spanish guitar) and contrasting 
“learned ’”’ episodes. Strongly recom- 
mended. L.S. 


*BRAHMS. Sonata No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 38. Sonata No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 99. Janos Starker (’cello), Abba 
Bogin (piano). Nixa PLP593 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Nixa now have an impressive list of 
recordings by this ’cellist, and when he is 
not playing unaccompanied Bach or escort- 
ing us “ Round the World with Janos 
Starker ” (as in his recent Music of Spain), 
he is joined by Abba Bogin in all five 
Beethoven Sonatas for ’cello and piano, and 
the two by Brahms reviewed here. What 
has been written about this artist in recent 
months by my colleagues L.S. and A.P. can 
be fully endorsed by anyone prepared to 
sample these two performances, and this 
partnership between ’cellist and pianist 
promises to be a fruitful one. The problems 
confronting performers and _ recording 
engineers in both sonatas have been 
identical, primarily that of achieving an 
ideal balance and integration of sound 
without restraining the pianist to the point 
of inaudibility. (How many pianists have 
winced at the jibes of string players that 
they could not be heard !) One of the joys 
of this recording is that the piano makes its 
just contribution without monopolising the 
stage, and the triple fugue of the finale to 
Op. 38 allows both players to demonstrate 
their unique gifts for the task at hand. It 
is their playing of the 2nd Sonata, however, 
which compels admiration. The work is by 
common consent the finer of the two, and 
the performance given here is quite superb. 
This lamentable gap in the catalogue has 
now been effectively bridged (the Brahms 
and sonata with Casals as soloist was 
deleted some years ago), and this issue 
establishes a supremacy that will be hard tg 
challenge. 1.C. 
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xCRESTON. String Quartet, Op. 8. 

*xTURINA. La Oracién del Torero. 

*WOLF. Italian Serenade. Holly- 
wood String Quartet. Capitol 
CTL7063 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Once again the Hollywood Quartet 
shows what a masterly ensemble it is: I for 
one, always look forward to its new records 
and have never yet been faced with a per- 
formance of less than the highest class. 
The tone of all the members is warm and 
well-balanced, they play with unshakable 
unanimity and suppleness, and they are 
not only sensitive, but obedient to the 
composers’ markings (which is by no means 
always the case with certain teams I can 
think of). With their flexibility but over- 
all shaping, they make Turina’s rhapsodic 
genre piece sound a better work than it 
really is: it would be difficult to better 
this performance. Wolf’s Italian Serenade 
(an infinitely superior piece to the Spanish 
prayer) captivates the listener right away 
by the buoyant, springy rhythm which the 
Quartet brings to it. The pace is perhaps 
on the fast side (as if the serenader were 
afraid of being moved on by the police), 
and the recording here is rather dry, but 
this performance satisfactorily fills an 
inexplicable gap in the catalogue. 

The work by Paul Creston—a largely 
self-taught American of Italian descent, 
now approaching 50—represents his intro- 
duction to the British gramophone lists 
(and to most concert-goers too). It is 
interesting to hear a new voice, especially 
when it has some individuality ; and Mr. 
Creston’s Quartet is mercifully content to 
make music which, if of no particular pro- 
fundity, is civilised and free from prickly 
dogmas. The work consists of a busy 
Allegro, a scherzoso of predominantly 
mysterious mood (an attractive movement, 
this), a somewhat over-long Andante eccle- 
siastico in Moeran-ish style based on a 
Gregorian melody, and a lively fugue. In 
the first movement the recording is slightly 
cloudy, but the veil later lifts to enable us 
to enjoy the work without interference. 

LS. 
*FRANCK. Sonata in A major for 
Violin and Piano. Alexander Plocek 
(violin), Josef Palenicek (piano). 
Supraphon LPM115 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

In THe GRAMOPHONE of January, 1954, 
A.P. reviewed the Francescatti-Casadesus 
recording of this violin and piano sonata 
(coupled with the one by Debussy —Columbia 
33CX1111) and I am entirely in agreement 
with his verdict that it surpassed the 
Bobesco-Gentry Decca issue (LX3056) both 
in respect of performance and recording. 
The Columbia recording is indeed “‘ flaw- 
less”’, whereas the Decca is troubled by 
obtrusive surface noise and the performance, 
though musicianly and sensitive, is emotion- 
ally rather wayward and less well shaped. 

As A.P. pointed out, the opening of the 
second movement (allegro) is a good testing 
place, and here Casadesus alone has the 
turbulent piano part well under control: 
whereas in both the Decca and now in this 
Supraphon recording the outlines are some- 
what blurred. 

Alexander Plocek is inclined to over-pedal 
in the first and last movements and though 
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the Columbia players interpret allegretto poco 
mosso as allegro, they maintain a wonderful 
clarity and the recording gives a perfect 
balance. 

Supraphon’s violin and piano tone is not 
quite so good as Decca’s but the surface is 
better and the rather restrained and 
intimate performance of the soloists has its 
own appeal. On balance I should choose 
this recording in preference to the Decca 
disc: but the Columbia one (which is, of 
course, a twelve-inch) in preference to both 
these, though their merits are considerable. 


*MARAIS. Suite No. 1 in D major. 
Suite No. 2 in G major. Robert 
Boulay and Marie-Thérése Chailley- 
Guiard (violas), Laurence Boulay 
and Irmgard Lechner (harpsichords). 
Oiseau-Lyre 50048 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The first harpsichord chords of the 
first Suite shot me off my seat, but when I 
took a little off the top (Sir) it sounded all 
quite reasonable. And Laurence Boulay, 
in this Suite, is a most imaginative player, 
far more than is Irmgard Lechner, though 
she is adequate. But Boulay is one of those 
rare players who, without obtruding, know 
how to add something to the performance 
of the music—at least, so it appears from 
his playing here. The viola players are very 
skilful and give us noticeably good rhythm 
throughout, though I thought the slow move- 
ments of both suites lacked something of 
serenity. 

One thing foxes me. The sleeve note 
quotes Marais as saying that these pieces 
** may be played on treble viols or even on 
two flutes, instead of viols ”’. Why then do 
we get them on violas ? Or am I being very 


dense ? (Not that Marais would mind 
anyway.) T.H. 
*FUX. Sonata in F for Violins. 


London Baroque Orchestra (Karl 
Haas). 

*MOZART. Serenata Notturna in D, 
K.239. Jean Pougnet (violin), 
Thomas Carter (violin), Maurice 
Loban (viola), J. W. Merrett (double 
bass), London Baroque Orchestra 
(Karl Haas). Parlophone PMB1005 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Poor Fux has been treated in scurvy 
fashion by the gramophone: a nil return 
even in Clough and Cuming. In his day— 
the beginning of the eighteenth century— 
he was a leading light of Viennese music, 
dispensing church, theatre, and instrumental 
music of a noticeably well-written kind. 
And in our day he is still alive, by inherited 
instruction at any rate; his Gradus ad 
Parnassum was a treatise of counterpoint 
that instructed Haydn and Mozart, and if, 
in our turn, we have never been instructed 
by Haydn or Mozart we have never 
learned very much. 

But whatever Fux’s present-day neglect, 
as a composer, trust Karl Haas to do some- 
thing about it; and here is a several- 
movement Sonata for three Violins, played 
orchestrally with great effect. It does, as 
one expected, in places sound like a counter- 
point exercise—so does a lot of good music : 
it all depends on the counterpoint you have 
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in mind. Fux’s is grave and gay by turns ; 
tawdry and empty never. He has weil 
earned his name’s new entry in all our 
catalogues. 

The Mozart Serenata Notturna is that 
for Two Violins, Viola, Bass, and strings 
used by Harry Newstone and the Haydn 
Orchestra as the fill-up to their jupiter 
Symphony on Monarch MWL302 (January, 
1953)—an outstandingly fine disc that 
should have been followed up long ago. 
On this new Parlophone record, too, the 
Serenata gets a very good performance— 
a little more brazen than the earlier one: 
less intimate. The recording is to match— 
and again extremely good. To choose 
between these two versions on any grounds 
save those of convenience as far as backings 
are concerned would be difficult indeed. 
To choose either of them in preference to 
Brunswick AXTLioog (April, 1953), on 
which the Zimbler String Sinfonietta pair 
the Serenata with an agreeable Suite in A 
minor for Flute and Strings by Telemann 
is, however, quite easy. .M 


xPAGANINI. Le Streghe, Op. 8 (arr. 
Kreisler). Fantasia on the G String 
(after Rossini’s ‘“‘ Mosé in Egitto”’). 
Moto Perpetuo, Op. 11. Variations 
on “Nel cor pit: non mi sento” from 
Paisiello’s ‘‘ La Molinara”. WVaria- 
tiens on “ God Save the Queen ”’, 
Op. 9. La Campanella from Violin 
Concerto No. 2 in B minor, Op. 7 (arr. 
Kochanski). Sonata No. 12 in E 
minor, Op. 3, No. 6. I Palpiti, Op. 
13 (arr. Kreisler). Ruggiero Ricci 
(violin), Louis Persinger (piano). 
Decca LXT2808 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
This is a session of brilliant technique 
and no musical value, with a vengeance ! 
Forty minutes or so of it left me in a state 
of exhaustion. The playing is really terrific 
—but, oh dear, the music! Some of it 
descends to the ludicrous—the variations on 
God Save the Queen, for instance, just the 
thing for a party (unless you think it highly 
disrespectful). La Campanella makes me 


realise that, tired as I am of Liszt’s piano” 


arrangement, yet he at least made it sound 
far better in his transcription. 

But, of course, this is not being quite fair. 
If you are interested in astonishing tech- 
nique, then this will afford you endless 
interest. The Moto Perpetuo, for instance, is 
marvellous in its combination of speed and 
perfect control. 

As to balance, the pianist is timid at times, 
but in this sort of thing—well, nobody has 
come to hear him. The recording is good, 
apart from a heavy pre-echo on my copy at 
the start of side 2. TH. 


*xRACHMANINOV. Sonata in G minor 
for °Cello and Piano, Op. 19. 
Leonard Pennario (piano), Joseph 
Schuster (’cello). Capitol CTL7052 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Listen to this Sonata when you are not 
in a hurry, for it unrolls in a leisurely, 
discursive fashion, meditating in a slightly 
melancholy way over its themes. It is not 
likely to win you at once, but with familiarity 
should come increasing fondness. There 
are four movements: Lento, Allegro 
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scherzando, Andante and Allegro mosso. 
Particularly enjoyable is the prolongation 
of the Finale, section after section, as if the 
composer were loath to leave off. Joseph 
Schuster and Leonard Pennario give a 
finely conceived, intimate performance, 
beautifully worked out as a true duo. You 
do not feel they are showing off the piece, 
or themselves, in a recital hall, but are 
making music because they love the com- 
position. A certain lack of brightness in the 
recording, and a certain reticence about the 
piano tone, are not inappropriate in this 
music. The Sonata was composed in 1901, 
the same year as the Second Piano Concerto. 


xSCHUBERT. Trio No. 2 in E flat 
major, Op. roo. Alexander 
Schneider (violin), Pablo Casals 
(cello), Mieczyslaw Horszowski 
(piano). Philips ABLgo0o0g (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). Recorded at the Prades 
Festival, 1952. 

This is my Record of the Month! The 
first LP recording of Schubert’s heavenly 
E flat Trio was welcomed, and with 
enthusiasm, by L.S. last November. But 
to hear it in conjunction with the new one 
is to appreciate, in a bar, the difference 
between good, sensitive ensemble playing, 
and music-making such as, if we are lucky, 
we may hear three or four times in a life- 
time. For the three players at Prades give a 
reading of amazing beauty, concentration 
and intensity. The recording is on a 
different level from others made at the 
Casals Festivals. It has no faults at all, and 
is of the utmost tonal beauty throughout. 
Casals—I presume it is he—occasionally 
emits a faint groan. But without any 
reservations I recommend this disc as 
strongly as possible. A.P. 


xRECORDER AND HARPSICHORD 
RECITAL No. 3. Partita No. 2 in 
G major for Descant Recorder 
and Harpsichord (Telemann). 
Sonata No. 5 for Treble Recorder 
and Harpsichord, Op. 1 (Senaillé). 
Greensleeves to a Ground (Anon.). 
Sonata No. 4 in F major for Treble 
Recorder and Harpsichord 
(Pepusch). Prelude in D major for 
Descant Recorder and Harpsi- 
chord (Matteis). Allemande and 
Corrente in G minor for Treble 
Recorder (Anon.). Suite in G major 
for Descant Recorder and Harpsi- 
chord—1st and 2nd Movements only 
(Caix d’Hervelois). Sonata No. 7 in 
C major for Treble Recorder and 
Harpsichord (Handel, arr. Dol- 
metsch). Four Pieces for Recorder 
and Harpsichord (Lawes)—Ale- 
main, Corant, Saraband and Jigg. 
Carl Dolmetsch (recorder) Joseph 
Saxby (harpsichord). Decca LXT2943 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
There are a number of attractive items 
on this disc—I would myself single out the 


Telemann Partita, the Greensleeves variations, . 


the wayward Matteis Prelude, the un- 
accompanied Allemande and Courante, and 
the insouciant Lawes pieces—but with the 
best will in the world I cannot feel that a 
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double-sided 12-inch LP disc is a suitable 
medium for this programme. “ Recital” 
or not, a recorder and harpsichord (a small 
one here, by the sound of it) cannot produce 
enough variety of colour for this length of 
time to prevent monotony ; and not all the 
artistry of this established duo, or Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s artful changing of instruments 
from descant to treble (and, finally, to 
sopranino and tenor) can keep one’s 
attention from wandering. Far better, if 
made-up miscellaneous programmes are 
really wanted (and are they?), to confine 
them to the duration of a MP disc. 
Nevertheless, admirers of this team will 
not be deterred from buying this record— 
not even by the tiresome pre-echo which 
cogs Mr. Dolmetsch’s footsteps like the foul 
fiend, not only filling up any silences, but 
frequently becoming so bold as to play 
ghostly duets with him. Through its 
importunacy, however, we can observe 
how accomplished is these players’ orna- 
mentation (an object-lesson to those who 
still cannot bring themselves to believe 
that music of the 18th century and earlier 
isn’t played “exactly as written”): we 
can also observe, with a tolerant smile, 
that Mr. Dolmetsch is human enough to 
find an occasional difficulty in exactly 
synchronising finger and tongue in rapid 
passages. The descant recorder’s clear, 
birdlike tone seems to record better than 
that of the treble, whose lower notes sound 
rather weak; and I suspect that the 
momentary variations in clarity of the 
recorder may be due to the player turning 
away slightly from the mike, whether by 
design or unconsciously. The harpsichord 
is well recorded, without exaggeration of 
tone or intrusive action noise. LS. 


*VIOLIN RECITAL. Andante and 
Presto (Tartini, arr. Bridgewater) ; 
Schén Rosmarin, Op. 55, No. 4 
(Kreisler) ; Caprice in A minor, 
Op. 1, No. 24 (Paganini); Danza 
Espagiiole, No. 1 from “La Vida 
Breve” (de Falla, arr. Kreisler) 
Moses—Fantasie (Rossini-Paganini) ; 
Nigun, No. 2 from “ Baal Shem” 
(Bloch) ; Slavonic Dance in E minor, 
Op. 46, No. 2 (Dvorak, arr. Kreisler) ; 
Danse Russe from “ Petrouchka ” 
(Stravinsky, arr. for violin, Stravinsky 
and Dushkin); Waltz in A flat 
major, Op. 39, No. 15 (Brahms, arr. 
Hochstein) ; Capricieuse, Op. 
17 (Elgar); Six Rumanian Folk 
Dances (Barték, arr. Szekély). Ida 
Haendel (violin), Gerald Moore 
(piano). H.M.V. CLPioa21 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

This is a farrago indeed! It reminds me 
of those International Subscription Concerts 
of my youth in which Kreisler, perhaps, 
always ended with a group of such pieces. 
Secretly (though I would not have dared to 
confess it) I looked forward to this far more 
than hearing the Mendelssohn Concerto 
with piano accompaniment. Now I am not 
so sure that I wasn’t right, for I don’t think 
I shall ever again hear anyone play Schén 
Rosmarin with the incomparable charm 
and artistry which Kreisler brought to it. 
Certainly not Miss Haendel, whose great 
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talents do not lie in throwing off seductive 
trifles. (Should you think my memories are 
rose-coloured with time, just listen to some 
of those Kreisler records of Kreisler trifles.) 

So I cannot say that I think that Schén 
Rosmarin and La Capricieuse, for instance, 
are played with enough charm. And as to 
such things as the dance from Petrouchka, I 
do wonder how many people still enjoy it 
on a violin in these days when the orchestral 
version, with all its colour and excitement, 
is so easily available at home. I suppose I 
must be wrong, or record companies would 
not find it worth while to issue them. But 
if you do want a Danse Russe or a Danza 
Espagiole, you surely want it staggeringly 
played and these performances do not merit 
that description, though they are quite well 
done. Where Miss Haendel does score is in 
the fine, clean lines and good tone she gives 
to such things as the Tartini piece (in which, 
by the way, note Mr. Moore’s fine judgment, 
a lesson to all in the accompaniment o 
music of this kind). There is no lack of 
technical address nor of good fiddling in all 
these varied pieces. 

T.H. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*CHOPIN. Nocturnes : No. 1 in B flat 
minor, Op. 9, No.1. No. 2 in E flat 
major, Op. 9, No. 2. No. 3 in B 
major, Op. 9, No. 3. No. 4 in F 
major, Op. 15, No. 1. No. 5 in F 
sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2. No. 6 
in G minor, Op. 15, No. 3. No. 7 
in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1. 
No. 8 in D flat major, Op. 27, No. 2. 
No. 9 in B major, Op. 32, No. 1. 
No. 10 in A flat major, Op. 32, No. 2. 
Artur Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. 
ALP1157 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Rubinstein is a most poetical Chopin 
player, calculated to charm the ear in any 
of the Nocturnes. He is not, here, recorded 
too well ; a fair amount of surface noise, on 
this copy, intrudes between the listener and 
a piano tone slightly on the thin side, when 
compared to the very best, and occasionally 
also on the wobbly side. 


In spite of this Rubinstein could make his 
effect, in the right circumstances. But the 
way not to make an effect with Chopin 
Nocturnes is to play ten of them in a row— 
still less nineteen of them, for obviously this 
is the first of a complete two-disc set ; 
making a half-way halt conveniently after 
a surprisingly bustling version of the 
Sylphides Nocturne—not, fortunately, after 
the B minor explosion (mollified here by 
ending in B major), which would seem to 
question the whole process of nocturne 
writing. 

This is no complaint, needless to say, that 
the complete Chopin Nocturnes are to be 
issued ; of course they should be, and are 
welcome. Nor, naturally, is there any 
implication that because they are recorded 
as a whole you must necessarily listen to 
them as a whole. When you had a 78 
albumful of these things, how often did you 
play it through at a sitting ? Much more 
probably you dipped ; and that, of course, 
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you can still do in the new circumstances. 
But the natural and convenient listening 
unit is a complete record side; and your 
dip now gives you, as a minimum, quite a 
large handful of Nocturnes. And the 
natural and convenient—indeed the in- 
evitable—buying unit is a single disc ; and 
in the insistence that your minimum pur- 
chase should be ten Nocturnes is common 
sense being given a fair outing ? Isn’t it 
reasonable to want to buy, with modern 
technical standards and without scratching 
round for old 78s, one or two Nocturnes to 
a side, two, three, or four to a disc ? 

Clearly Decca’s medium-plays demon- 
strate beyond contradiction that there are 
no technical difficulties in the production 
of such discs that cannot be successfully 
overcome. But even within H.M.V.’s 
present range of LP issues a good second- 
best would be to prefer, in general, ten-inch 
to twelve-inch LPs for collections of small 
pieces. Even, however, where minor 
differences of this sort are involved the 
decisions made always seem to operate, 
where possible, against allowing a buyer any 
selectivity (or any economy) ; and it seems 
to suggest that the desirability of doing so 
is not put to the companies often enough or 
strongly enough. I think it should be. 

In taking this one opportunity of doing 
it I seem to have strayed somewhat from a 
beautifully perfcrmed, but less beautifully 
recorded, half-set of the Chopin Nocturnes. 
The recording is, however, good enough for 
the disc to be cautiously recommended to 
those listeners with enviable appetites (and 
the economic backing for them) who think 
I have wasted a lot of space on a lot of 
nonsense ! M.M. 


*LISZT. Mephisto Waltz from Lenau’s 
“Faust”, Episode No. 2. Liebes- 
traume, No. 3. Gnomenreigen, 
No. 2 of “ Deux Etudes de Concert ”’. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 in 
C sharp minor. Valse Oubliée, 
No. 1. Les Jeux d’eaux a la Villa 
d’Este, No. 4 of ‘“Années_ de 
Pélerinage ”’, Troisiéme Année. Valse 
Impromptu. St. Francois d’Assise 
prédicant aux oiseaux, No. 1 of 
“Deux Légendes ” Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 6 in D flat major. 
Alexander Brailowsky (piano). 
H.M.V. ALPir10 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Those who remember Brailowsky’s Liszt 
recordings on the Decca-Polydor catalogue 
some twenty years or so ago will know that 
he was never one of those pianists who, in 

Professor Dent’s words, turn Liszt’s works 

“into mere displays of virtuosity because 

their technique is inadequate for anything 

beyond that ”: he was one of the few who 
made “ the glittering scales and arpeggios 
what Liszt intended them to be—a dimly 
suggested background, while the themes in 
massive chords or singing melodies stood 
out clear ”’ There may be interest, 
therefore, even in such over-familiar pieces 
as make up this disc, to hear the music 
played in the grand manner by one of the 
old school—for Brailowsky carries on the 

Leschetizky tradition. 

The quality which stands out in the 
memory of him playing, for example, the 
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Hungarian Rhapsodies, is his rare delicacy : 
now that he is nearing sixty that is less in 
evidence, though it can still be heard in the 
imaginative readings here of the Valse 
oubliée and the Valse Impromptu. For the 
most part, however, he sounds as if the 
pieces had grown somewhat stale on him— 
as well they might—and in places one feels 
a lack of spontaneity, a mannered self- 
consciousness, in his rubati. And there is 
one piece—the Mephisto Waltz—where the 
playing is so inexact as to text and so 
un-immaculate that one wonders if it 
should have been passed. The piano tone, 
whether because of the recording or the 
instrument itself, is shallow, with a thin 
treble which has the effect (as in Gnomen- 
reigen) of making the left-hand repeated 
chords accompanying the fast passage- 
work seem too loud. Nevertheless, though 
there are plenty of pianists about nowadays 
who can play the actual notes more 
infallibly than Brailowsky, he still has 
plenty to show the world in the matter of 
style. L.S. 


*xLISZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies, Nos. 
1-15. No. rin F : No. 2in C sharp : 
No. 3 in B flat : No. 4 in E flat. 
No. 5 in E minor : No. 6 in D flat : 
No. 7 in D minor : No. 8 Capriccio 
in F sharp minor : No. g in E flat, 
“Carnival de Pesth”: No. 10 
Preludio : No. 11 in A minor : 
No. 12 in C sharp minor : No. 13 
in A minor : No. 14 in F minor : 
No. 15 Rakoczy March. Edith 
Farnardi (piano). Nixa WLP6213-1/2 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Liszt wrote the first fifteen of his Hungarian 
Rhapsodies for piano between the years 1851 
and 1854 in Weimar. This represents 
practically the complete series ; there are 
20 altogether, Nos. 16 to 19 remaining 
outside the scope of most editions used 
to-day, while No. 20 rests unpublished in 
the museum at Weimar. It is unthinkable 
that any pianist should ever address himself 
to the task of playing all 15 at one go, as 
he would, say, the Etudes or Préludes of 
Chopin. It is also undesirable ; and the 
pleasure derived from listening to this 
“recital ’’, it must be confessed, was 
primarily that of making a belated acquaint- 
ance with those Rhapsodies which do not 
tempt the average pianist and therefore 
escape a hearing. It is my unpleasant duty 
to record that the quality of these perform- 
ances is disappointing. Nowhere does the 
playing earn the right to be labelled 
** definitive ” (I wish the word had never 
been invented—what does it mean any- 
way ?), and the piano tone strikes me as 
downright poor. It is so tinny—take No. 5, 
for example—as to sound at times out of 
tune, while there are glaring instances of 
pre-echo where one would least expect to 
find them—very marked in the early quiet 
passages of No. 9, which continue in ghostly 
canon, and in the finale to the same 
Rhapsody, where it is particularly noticeable. 
Approximation to the printed notes is at all 
times pardonable where the composer makes 
exorbitant demands which can never be 
met, but the Rhapsodies contain no such 
passages, and it is therefore inexcusable for 
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the artist to skimp technical difficulties 
which, with a little more care, could be 
made to sound quite tidy. The perform- 
ances compare unfavourably with those o! 
Nos. 2, 6, 12 and 15 recorded by Louis 
Kentner on Columbia 33SX1014, reviewed 
in March this year. L.C, 


*xSCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. og. 
Sonata No. 1 in F sharp minor, 
Op. 11. Badura-Skoda (piano). 
Nixa WLP5105 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

All three of Schumann’s piano sonatas are 
available now on long-playing records: 
No. 1 as above ; No. 2 ina regrettably poor 
recording by Kathleen Long (Decca 
LK4023) and also in the new Adelina de 
Lara disc discussed in an adjacent review ; 
and No. 3, the ‘‘ Concerto’ without 
Orchestra ”’, in a masterly performance by 
Robert Goldsand on Nixa CLP1147, backed 
by the Brahms Paganini Variations. And 
this is good, for all three sonatas, composed 
in the mid-thirties when Schumann was at 
the height of his powers, are enormously 
worth study, and yield rich rewards. But 
how horribly complicated is the discography 
of Schumann’s piano music. Single-sided 
LPs are presumably not a very practicable 
proposition ; but MPs would be just the 
thing for most of the major works, nearly all 
of which have a convenient turn-over point. 
As it is, unwanted couplings assail us all 
the time. Badura-Skoda’s performance of 
the F sharp minor Sonata is the only one 
available on disc, yet it is inseparable from 
a Carnaval that cannot be warmly recom- 
mended. 

“If you regard it lovingly ”, Schumann 
wrote to a friend about his First Piano 
Sonata, “‘ it will respond to you. Much of 
my old heart’s blood has gone into it” 
It was begun in 1833 and published, with 
‘** Florestan and Eusebius” as authors, in 
1836. Kathleen Dale, in her chapter on 
the Piano Music in the Schumann Sym- 
posium recently published, points out that 
the first movement started life as a Fandango 
which Schumann had composed the pre- 
vious year. The slow movement, entitled 
Aria, is a reworking of the song An Anna, 
composed in 1828. 

Miss Joan Chissell, in her Master 
Musician on the Composer, chides poor 
Schumann for not being a master of 
sonata-form. Let us take that for granted: 
then perhaps we shall be able to find a great 
deal to enjoy in this F sharp minor Sonata. 
We must “ regard it lovingly ”, and then 
we may begin to feel with Liszt, whose 
interesting opinions on it are quoted by the 
sleeve-note writer: ‘‘ the logic of the ideas 
(in the first Allegro) is close, inflexible . . . 
the Aria is one of the most perfect things 
we know... M. Schumann’s music appeals 
more especially to meditative souls, to 
serious minds that do not stop on the 
surface but can dive to the depths of the 
waters to seek the hidden pearl . . . the 
melody in A (in the Scherzo) is ravishing pais 
the finale is extremely original ”’. 

Anyone who has tried to play this 
Sonata will know how fiendishly difficult it 
is to hold together the outer movements. 
Paul Badura-Skoda succeeds in doing s0, 
and generally he gives a very well managed 
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SONATA No. 17 IN D MINOR, Op. 31, No. 2, ““ THE TEMPEST ”’ 
SONATA No. 26 IN E FLAT, Op. 81a “* LES ADIEUX 
Guiomar Novaes, piano 1 record PL6270 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. | IN C, Op. 15 

RONDO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA IN B FLAT, Op. posth. 

Friedrich Wihrer, piano—Pro Musica Symphony Vienna (Swarowsky) 
1 record PL840u 


FIVE SOLO-CANTATAS FOR SOPRANO 
Maigot Guilleaume—insuumental Ensemble of the Bach Anniversary, 
Hamburg (Marie-Luise bechert) 1 record PL733u 


JULIUS CAESAR, Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists—Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Vienna (Swarowsky) 
2 records PL8012 


DAS LIED VON DER ERDE 
Soloists—Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Klemperer) 1 record PL7000 


MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL, Second Series 


MOZART 


ROSSINI 


STRADELLA 


ASOLA, CROCE, INGEGNERI, NASCO, PORTA, RUFFO, VECCHI, 
WILLAERT 
Chorus of the Capella di Treviso (Mgr Giovanni d’Alessi) 1 record PL8610 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. 20 in D MINOR, 
K.466 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. 9 IN E FLAT, K.271 
Guiomar Novaes, piano—Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Swarowsky) 

1 record PL8430 


CATULLI CARMINA 
Soloists—Chamber Orchestra—Vienna Chamber Choir (Hollreiser) 
1 record PL8640 


IL SIGNOR BRUSCHINO, Comic Opera in | Act 
Soloists—Milan Philharmonic Orchestra (Gerelli) 1 record PL8460 


SIX TRIO-SONATAS 
The Trio di Bolzano 1 record PL8380 


% fine music on fine LP records # * * 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FROM YOUR DEALER 


or from 


PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 231 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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LIMITED SPACE? 


Countless music lovers are compelled, for reasons of 
space or economy, to forego the great pleasures 
obtainable from the finest record reproducing equip- 
ment. Fortunately, there are on the market today a 
number of excellent, ready-made gramophones— 
modest in size and cost, but not in performance. 


THE DECCALIAN 


is still the choice of many record enthusiasts 
from the range of smaller players. Decca 
X/M/S Heads-Garrard Motor—3-Stage 
Amplifier—Recommended for use in tropical 
climates. Model 81 (Brown or Cream 
£34.18.10 





Leathercloth) 


DECCA 
“ PANATROPE ” 


An attractive console with a remarkable 
performance. Decca Magnetic heads— 
Garrard ‘ Changer—Correction for LP 
and 78 r.p.m. records—Tone control 
incorporating Treble Emphasis and 
Bass Lift. Walnut Cabinet 244 in high. 

45 GNS. 





PAM 601 


An elegant Table Model using the 
superb Collaro “Studio” Pickup and 
Motor — Four-valve push-pull negative 
feedback amplifier—Walnut Cabinet. 
37 GNS. 





VOLMAR K425 


Excellent value for the “ limited 
purse”’’. Collaro “Studio” Pickup 
—3-valve amplifier with negative 
feedback—4 watts output. 
20 GNS., 
Autochanger Model L425 
23} GNS. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 
Temple Bar 3007 





London WC2 














RECORDS 


it 


334 rpm Long-Playing 
HIGH-FIDELITY 
“LIVING PRESENCE” 


Classical Recordings 


: * 
Antal Dorati 


conducting the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Ein Heldenleben. Tone Poem 


(“A Hero’s Life’’) Op. 40 MGS50012 
AARON COPLAND 

Symphony No. 3 MG50018 
JOHANN STRAUSS ; 

Four Great Waltzes MGS50019 


* 
Paul Paray 


conducting the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 MG50022 
Previously Released 


Antal Dorati conducting the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra : 


Rimsky-Korsakov. Scheherazade MGS50009 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5, E minor MG50008 
Mendelssohn Symphony No. 4, A major 
Mozart Symphony No. 40 in G minor MG50010 
Respighi Pines of Rome 

Fountains of Rome MGS50011 
Gershwin. Porgy & Bess. Symphonic Picture 
Gould. Spirituals MG50016 
Howard Hanson conducting the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra : 
Gould. Latin-American Symphonette 
Barber. Overture “ School for Scandal ”’ ; 
Adagio for Strings ; Essay for Orchestra, No. 1 MG40002 


12-inch records 36/54d. inc. P.T. 
Bring The Concert Hall into your Home on 


Mercury 


RECORDS 


315-317 OXFORD STREET * LONDON «: W.1 
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performance. In the Scherzo, and again 
in the finale, there are moments when he 
“ skimps ” a phrase, and does not give it its 
full, singing value. The second subject of 
the finale, in E flat (marked delicato), is a 
wonderful example of his playing at its 
most delectable. The recording, alas, is not 
good: acceptable for two movements, and 
after that poor. Yet it is more successful 
than that of the Carnaval on the other side. 
This is considered in another review, 
together with Adelina de Lara’s recording 


of the same composition. A.P. 

*xSCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. 9. 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, 
Op. 26. Adelina de Lara (piano). 


Apollo AdLP2 (12 in., 42s.). Etudes 
Symphoniques, Op. 13. Sonata 
No. 2 in G minor, Op. 22. Adelina 
de Lara (piano). Apollo AdLP3 
(12 in., 42s.). 

* Adelina de Lara left my _ school 
to-day ’’, Clara Schumann wrote to Brahms 
in 1891 ; “she will have a great future ”’. 
A short while ago Miss de Lara gave her 
farewell recital in the Wigmore Hall. At 
the age of 82 she has still a remarkable 
technique ; but it is not because she is 
still playing at an age when most pianists 
have long retired that we praise her, but 
because her performances of Schumann’s 
piano music have a quality that we shall 
search for in vain in many modern per- 
formances. They are very lyrical and 
immensely natural and unaffected. The 
handling is free, and yet extraordinarily 
faithful to the indications of the score. 
When I reviewed Apollo’s first LP, record- 
ing of her playing so favourably last 
March (the Davidsbiindlertanze and Op. 111 
Fantasiestiicke on AdeLP1), I was chided 
by some for not stating clearly enough that 
Miss de Lara’s technique was far from 
unshakable. So I must make it clear now 
that I would wish any intending purchaser 
to hear for himself these new discs before 
deciding to buy them. Yet I must opine 
that of all the Carnavals on disc now avail- 
able, Miss de Lara’s is the most enjoyable. 

There turns up, this month, another new 
version, that by Paul Badura-Skoda, backed 
by the First Piano Sonata on Nixa WLP5105, 
which is considered in another review. 
This hardly carries conviction for a single 
moment. The “ Préambule”’ is laboured ; 
the rubato generally does not seem to 
spring from the phrases, as Miss de Lara’s 
does. In ‘ Arlequin ” the first quaver of 
every second bar is flicked as an appog- 
giatura—in my edition of the work Clara 
Schumann adds a footnote specially warn- 
ing pianists to be on their guard against 
producing this effect. To make things 
worse, the piano tone is distant and 
clattery—the: instrument is made to sound 
like a battered old veteran. How could 
the Westminster engineers have thought 
such tone would pass muster ! 

The de Lara recording, however, falls 
comfortably and smoothly on the ear ; 
and again and again, while listening, we 
admire the poetry of the playing, the spon- 
taneity of the phrasing. There are some 
muddled notes, let me say right away, and 
“Estrella”? seems to me to be slightly 
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unnecessarily sticky. All the same, Nikita 
Magaloff (Decca LX3074) is tame and 
uninteresting by comparison, and Guiomar 
Novaes (Vox PL7830, coupled with Papil- 
lons) undesirably affected. The Cortot 
performance (H.M.V. ALP1142, coupled 
with the Etudes Symphoniques) was reviewed 
last month by M.M., not at all favourably. 
In America, however, magnificent readings 
by Rachmaninov and by Claudio Arrau 
have both been transferred to LP; and 
perhaps if we go on clamouring long and 
loudly enough we may be given these here 
one day. 

Kathleen Dale, in her chapter on the 
Piano Music in the recently published 
Schumann Symposium, quotes the passages 
from Jean Paul’s Flegeljahre which lie 
behind the first ten numbers of Papillons, 
and then interestingly wonders whether 
another passage may not have formed the 
general background of Schumann’s thought 
while he was composing Carnaval: “A 
masked ball is perhaps the most perfect 
medium through which poetry can interpret 
life . . . the human being seeks in the 
masked ball to poetize both his very self 
and life as a whole. In the masquerade, 
everything is rounded into a buoyant, 
happy circle which is set in well-ordered 
motion as if in obedience to the laws of 
prosody ”’. 

It is fascinating to study Schumann’s 
piano works of the Thirties which tie up 
so, so closely, one into another. The 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, which backs 
Carnaval on the Apollo disc, dates from 
slightly later (1839) but is another carnival 
piece: Carnival Jest from Vienna. It is a 
five-moment composition, with a rondo 
for start and a solidly-constructed sonata 
movement as finale. Professor Gerald 
Abraham has happily suggested that in the 
episodes of the rondo we may detect the 
masked figures of Chopin, Schumann him- 
self, Mendelssohn and Schubert—and can it 
possibly be Beethoven (not very like him- 
self, admittedly) in the fifth episode, for 
there we find a reference to the E flat 
Piano Sonata, Op. 31? There is one 
other recording of the Carnival Jest, that of 
Robert Weisz on LK4063. It is not very 
enjoyable, for Mr. Weisz does not show the 
power needed to weld the diffuse piece 
into a more-or-less shapely whole. But 
then Miss de Lara is not in such good 
form as in Carnaval, either: the first two 
movements sound rather monotonous, and 
it is only the fourth and fifth movements 
which I would choose to play to someone 
whom I was hoping to convert to her 
Schumann playing. 

No. 2 in G minor is the most often heard 
of Schumann’s piano sonatas, and it carries 
the biggest rewards for the pianist. Neither 
of the two recordings available—Miss de 
Lara’s under review, and a rather old 
Decca LP made by Kathleen Long 
(LK4023)—is altogether a tidy perform- 
ance, but Miss de Lara’s is certainly the 
more interesting. There are some sketchy 
moments in the first movement; the 
Andatino is most beautifully and sensitively 
played ; and there is a fine impetus in the 
Scherzo (sehr rasch und markirt). In the 
final Rondo, too, Miss-de Lara is at the 
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top of her form—how amazingly agile her 
fingers still are—and the etwas langsamer 
section is each time played with memorable 
eloquence. The recording is good, but 
deteriorates a little in the coda. 

Of LP Etudes Symphoniques there is no 
shortage, but fortunately M.M. has cleared 
the way for me through the four earlier 
versions with his review of last month. 
There is a very brilliant account by Geza 
Anda (Columbia 33CX1072, backed by 
the Brahms Paganini variations), and an 
even better recorded—and to my mind 
more musical—one by Julius Katchen 
(Decca LXT2869, backed Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue). Also rather less 
attractive Cortot and Lympany versions. 
Miss de Lara does not include any extra 
variations: indeed, for some reason or 
other she leaves out No. 8 of the regular 
set. Her playing is in the grand style, and 
has considerable stature. Note the vigour 
of No. 4, and the power and delicacy 
which are both displayed in No. 5. The 
Finale has some sketchy moments in it. 
Yet I cannot but regard these two records, 
and the earlier one in the series, as impor- 
tant issues which should be studied by 
every pianist who works at Schumann’s 
piano music. A.P. 


*xPIANO MUSIC OF SPAIN. Ritual 
Fire Dance from “ El Amor Brujo ” 
(Falla). The Maiden and the 
Nightingale from “ Goyescas ” (Gran- 
ados). Sevillanas from “Suite 
Espagnole” (Albeniz). Playera, 
Op. 37, No. 5 (Granados). Dance of 
the Miller’s Wife from ‘‘ The Three- 
Cornered Hat” (Falla). Seguidilla 
(Albeniz). Tango in D (Albeniz). 
Andaluza from “ Piéces Espagnoles ” 
(Falla). El Vito (Infante). Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol CTL7054 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The effect on me of a title such as that 
borne by this disc is the exact reverse of 
that produced on Wordsworth by a rainbow 
in the sky. I know at once that we are in 
for the travel-poster, day-trip stuff all over 
again, and that we aren’t likely to hear 
anything of the really important piano 
literature. These forebodings are seen to 
be justified: here we have, gathered 
together as what might be better termed 


. Spanish encore pieces ?, two transcrip- 


tions of orchestral dances, Godowsky’s 
concert transcription of the Albeniz Tango, 
and all the most hackneyed Spanishry to 
be found. The recorded piano quality is 
as shallow as the choice, though, like Mr. 
Pennario’s playing, it is extremely clean 
and bright. The disc’s one useful con- 
tribution to the catalogue is Infante’s 
variations on El Vito, a piece of virtuoso 
writing on which Mr. Pennario seizes 
gratefully and of which he gives a dazzling 
performance. His technique is certainly 
outstanding, as we can hear also in the 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife ; but interpreta- 
tion sometimes takes second place to sheer 
pianism. Thus Falla’s Andaluza is played 
much too fast ; the Ritual fire dance is trans- 
formed into a stagey applause-jerker, com- 
plete with Tiger Rag growls added for effect 
(try looking at the orchestral score, Mr. P.) ; 
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and the Maiden and the nightingale is marred 
by too much Hollywoodised ‘‘ emoting ”’— 
in other words, Granados’s cool moonlit 
réverie is pulled about in exaggerated 
rubati. This is the more the pity in that 
this pianist reveals in places that, like 
Thurber’s bear, he can take it or leave it 
alone: the Albeniz~-Godowsky squishes are 
not overdone, and the Playera (usually 
known as Andaluza) is invested with a true 
melancholy—this is one of the best per- 
formances on the disc. The correct title, 
by the way, of the piece described on the 
label as Sevilla no. 1 and on the sleeve as 
Sevilla no. 3 is, in fact, Sevillanas. 
LS. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*xBRITTEN. Folksongs. The bonny 
Earl o’ Moray. The Ash Grove. 
A brisk young widow. There’s 
none to soothe. Oliver Cromwell. 
The Sally Gardens. Little Sir 
William. The Miller of Dee. 
Sweet Polly Oliver. Peter Pears 
(tenor), Benjamin Britten (piano). 
Decca LW5122 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


Wonderful art is displayed on this record. 
Benjamin Britten’s folk-song accompani- 
ments are carried out with ingenuity, just- 
ness and that sheer musicianship which, it 
seems, cannot put a finger wrong. He is, as 
we know, a peerless accompanist, and the 
Pears/Britten duo is a model of sensitivity. 
Peter Pears’s voice has a ringing power in 
The Bonny Earl 0? Moray; it is light and 
delicate in Little Sir William—and spine- 
chilling in the final stanzas of this frightening 
song. The recording has been engineered 
so as to produce the effect, not of a recital 
in a hall, but of actual performance in one’s 
home. The performers sound very close, 
and towards the end of the sides there is a 
tendency to distortion—but that is a small 
deterrent. May this be the first of a long 
series. After the Screw has been Turned, 
I hope we shall not have long to wait for a 
recording of the Quarles Canticle. A.P. 


*xHAYDN. Mass in Time of War in C 
major, “Paukenmesse”.  Jetti 
Topitz-Feiler (soprano), Giorgina 
Milinkovic (contralto), Herbert 
Handt (tenor), Hans Braun (bass), 
Akademie Chorus, Vienna and 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Dr. Hans Gillesberger). Organ: 
Joseph Nebois. Parlophone PMA1015 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The recording of Haydn’s Heiligmesse 
(Parlophone PMAro10) which I reviewed 
in the May, 1954, issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
gave the impression of a performance in 
church and had also the virtue of having 
boys’ and not women’s voices in the choir. 
It was, as I wrote at the time, ‘‘ among the 
most successful recordings of Haydn’s 
Masses we have had so far’. The present 
recording cannot, unfortunately, be added 
to the list. Hans Gillesberger, unlike Mogens 
Wéldike, gives a concert performance— 
which is quite legitimate—but seems con- 
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cerned to get everyone to sing as strenuously 
as possible: and I do not think Haydn, 
though he composed the Mass when 
Napoleon was threatening Vienna, intended 
the heavens to be so loudly assaulted. 


The recording, which is coarse and 
reverberant, must bear some of the blame, 
but not for the operatic and over-impressive 
singing of the soloists. One of the finest 
passages, Et incarnatus est, is vulgarised by 
this kind of treatment, and I failed to 
recognise, in the poorly controlled singing of 
Hans Braun, the fine exponent of Jokanaan 
in Decca’s Salome, in this section. Another 
irritating thing in this recording is the bad 
habit of shutting off the music with a 
jerk at the end of the movements. 


All in all this is a disappointing issue. 
A.R. 


ROSSINI. Messe Solennelle. Angelica 
Tuccari (soprano), Piero Besma 
(tenor), Giuseppina Salvi (mezzo- 
soprano), Nestore Catalani (baritone) 
Chorus and Orchestra Sinfonica 
Romana della Societa del 
Quartetto (Alberico Vitalini). Nixa 
PLP588 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Rossini’s Messe Solennelle has been known 
to make superior persons smile with more 
scorn indeed than is usually heaped on 
Parisian religious music of the 1860s. It is 
true that often enough we hear echoes of 
the frivolous operas of the composer’s 
youth and that, to a sacred text, it is down- 
right comic to hear the tenor and the bass 
line up for what seems all set to be a buffo 
duet with patter and a trite orchestral 
figure flicking the tune along. But before 
smiling too broadly, it is well to reflect how 
very recently superior persons felt free to 
smile at Verdi’s Requiem, which patently 
owes an enormous debt to this work. No one 
listening with an unbiased mind to the Qui 
tollis (for soprano and contralto) or the very 
beautiful Agnus Dei for contralto and chorus 
which concludes Rossini’s Mass will miss 
the resemblance. But of course the stature 
is slighter. The contralto of Verdi’s 
Requiem is a sibyl ; this Rossian contralto 
sounds more like Aczucena making a pious 
end. 


Unfortunately these beautiful pages 
almost all fall to the contralto and Signora 
Salvi, though feeling what is required, 
executes her intentions with a fast braying 
tremolo of a kind one simply cannot 
ignore or learn to love. The soprano 
Tuccari adjusts her style well enough to the 
needs of the music. But the tenor and the 
baritone are indifferent singers and diffident 
musicians. This is solo music which pre- 
supposes finely trained singers and it is 
unfair to judge it in rough and ready 
interpretation. The conductor has the 
chorus and orchestra well in hand though 
the tone of the chorus sounds strangely 
coarse sometimes, especially among the 
women (as I think they are and not boys, 
though with Italian production of adolescent 
voices one cannot always be sure). The 
recording is sound and the work, with all 
these blemishes, is worth having on the 
lists, P.H.-W. 
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*LIEDER RECITAL. Bist du bei mir, 
No. 25, from ‘ Clavierbiichlein fiir 
Anna Magdalena Bach” (Bach). 
Einem Bach der fliesst from “ La 
Rencontre Imprevue ”’, Act 3 (Gluck). 
Abendempfindung, K.523 (Mozart). 
Der Zauberer, K.472 (Mozart). 
Wonne der Wehmut, Op. 83, No. 1 
(Beethoven). Litanei (Schubert). 
Ungeduld, No. 7, from ‘ Die schéne 
Miillerin”, Op. 25 (Schubert). Der 
Nussbaum, Op. 25, No. 3 (Schumann). 
Auftrage, Op. 77, No. 5 (Schumann). 
Da unter im tale (Folk song, arr. 
Brahms).Och mod’r, ich well en Ding 
han! (German Folksongs, Vol. 5, No. 5- 
Brahms). Vergebliches Standchen, 
Op. 84, No. 4 (Brahms). Wiegenlied 
(im Sommer) (Wolf). Hat gesagt, 
bleibt’s nicht dabei from “‘ Knaben 
Wunderhorn”, Op. 36, No. 3 (R. Strauss). 
Schlechtes Wetter, Op. 69, No. 5 
(R. Strauss). Mausfallen—Spriich- 
lein (Wolf). Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Sung in German. Columbia 33C-X1044 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A number of these songs have appeared on 
78s, but I understand that Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Gerald Moore have 
recorded all of them again. There is in 
every case but one an improvement, the 
exception being Auftrdge. This song, if not 
wholly satisfactory to her before, has now 
become too mannered and sometimes verges 
on coyness, which has nothing to do with 
the poem. I do not care for the way in 
which Miss Schwarzkopf pecks at the 
staccato notes ; Gerald Moore’s piano part 
is as exquisite as ever. In Mozart’s Abendemp- 
findung the singer has smoothed out the two 
short phrases at the start, which before 
found her oddly out of breath, and her Bist 
du bei mir now sounds wholly spontaneous. 
She has added point to Och mod’r, ich well 
en Ding and also to the two Strauss songs, 
which are even better sung than before. 
Wolf’s lovely Wiegenlied (im Sommer) is now 
given more legato treatment, but I missed in 
Mausfallen-Spriichlein the more urgent warn- 
ing, “Wit, wit” (“Run, run”) of the 
earlier disc. 

The remaining songs are newly chosen 
though I am haunted by the notion that I 
have heard the singer do Einem Bach der fliesst 
before. 

Vergebliches Standchen (with no coyness !) 
is delightfully sung and the smile in the 
voice in the final “gute Nacht” is a 
triumph of vocal acting. 

I noticed that in Der Nussbaum (a repeti- 
tion) Miss Schwarzkopf swallows the word 
‘‘Haus” at the end of the first phrase, 
instead of allowing it its three beats ; and 
in Litanei, otherwise sung with fine legato 
and deep feeling, she disturbs one phrase in 
the first verse by cutting off her tone on the 
words “‘ Lebenssatt ”’ in the same way. Her 
standard is so high and the artistry displayed 
in this recital so notable that any little 
inequalities of this sort stand out. 

What induced Miss Schwarzkopf to 
follow Litanei with Ungeduld ? One does not 
expect her to detach a song from its cycle, 
and in any case the contrast of mood is far 
too marked. Would she make such a choice 
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on the concert platform? I do not think so. 
Here the recording revenges Schubert by 
making the singer’s high notes sound shrill. 
The good thing in this item is Gerald 
Moore’s lively accompaniment. 

For the rest the disc finds the singer in 
admirable voice and the pianist in his best 
form. The balance is as good as one can 
hope for and the recording, apart from the 
one song mentioned, is of fine quality. In 
fact, a most enjoyable disc. 


xMUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Mei 
hat wunniklich entsprossen: Der 
Mei hat mennik herze: So schnéen 
wir den anger nie gesahen (Neid- 
hart von Reuenthal). Spiel tanz 
(Anon. 13th century). We ich han 
gedacht: Loybere risen (Witzlaw 
von Rigen). Nu alerst lebe ich mir 
werde (Walther von der Vogelweide). 
Der may mit lieber zal (Oswald von 
Wolkenstein). La quarte Estampie 
Royale (Anon. 13th century). Kalenda 
maya (Raimbaut de Vaqueiras). 
Lamcan vei la folha (Bernart de 
Ventadorn). Saltarello (Anon. 14th 
century). Dieu soit en cheste maison 
(Adam de la Halle). Lamento de 
Tristano (Anon. 14th century). Erika 
Metzger-Ulrich (soprano), Otto 
Pingel (tenor). Collegium Musicum, 
Krefeld (Robert Haass). Vox PL8110 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The artists named above gave us a disc 
of Music of the Renaissance which I praised, 
with reservations, in THE GRAMOPHONE of 
April, 1954 (Vox PL8120). The present 
disc will again appeal most to those who 
have a special interest in the music of the 
period covered and will be of great use to 
lecturers on this period. It is, on the whole, 
better recorded than its fellow, but I regret 
that each item is not in a separate band 
instead of being grouped with others under 
one category. The first side contains music 
of the. Minnesingers, the second side music 
of the Troubadours and Trouvéres. 

I particularly enjoyed the (English) 
13th-century dance on the first side, with 
its marked use of the spread common chord 
and of a chain of spread fifths. The sleeve 
note does not mention the fact but this 
piece, Walther von der Vogelweide’s song, 
the duet by Adam de la Halle, the Tristan 
Lament, the song by Oswald von Wolkenstein, 
and the Saltarello, are all to be found in the 
first volume of the Davison-Apel Historical 
Anthology of Music (O.U.P.), which also 
contains English translations of the songs. 

The Wolkenstein piece is a charming 
description of bird life, an adaptation of a 
14th-century French composition and allied 
to Jannequin’s enchanting Chant des Oyseaux, 
of over a hundred years later, which Nadia 
Boulanger included in her disc of French 
Renaissance Vocal Music (Brunswick 
AXTL1048). Otto Pingel sings well in all 
the material of the first side and is joined by 
Erika Metzger-Ulrich only in the Adam de 
la Halle duet on the next side, which is 
rather too strenuously and loudly sung. 

_ The Estampie with which this side begins 
is a delightful and most interesting piece in 
which accented and unaccented phrases 
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alternate: and the jolly little Saltarello, 
which follows later on, is no less delightful. 
Rather as in the later La Volta, the man 
threw his partner up in the air in this lively 
dance. 

I found this record, which ends with the 
Lamento de Tristano, a piece whose cheerful- 
ness belies its title, most enjoyable, and 
though the instrumentation in most of the 
pieces may be conjectural (it is a pity the 
details of it are not given), it adds much 
to the general effect. 


OPERATIC 


*BIZET. Excerpts from “‘ Les Pécheurs de 
Perles”. C’est toi—Au fond du 
temple saint (Act 1). Libero de 
Luca (tenor) Jean Borthayre (bari- 
tone). Me voila seule—Comme 
autrefois (Act 2). Janine Micheau 
(soprano). Léila .... Dieu puissant 
le voila (Act 2). Janine Micheau 
(soprano) Libero de Luca (tenor) all 
with L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris (Alberto Erede). 

*GOUNOD. Excerpts from “ Mireille ”’. 
O légére hirondelle (Act 1). 
L’Orchestre du Théatre National 
de Opéra (Alberto Erede). La 
brise est douce (Act 2). Trahir 
Vincent—Mon coeur ne _ peut 
changer (Act 2). Heureux petit 
berger (Act 4). L’Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris (Alberto Erede). 
Voici la vaste plaine (Act 4). 
L’Orchestre du Théatre National 
de POpéra (Alberto Erede) all with 
Janine Micheau (soprano) and 
Pierre Ciannotti (tenor). Decca 
LXT278Q (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An alternative to the recital record is a 
LP potting of a favourite role, a fashion 
which seems to be on the increase. You 
take your favourite opera role, hire a tenor 
to do the bits which on ancient 78s used 
to be put in by the obliging ’cello and go 
through the hoops. Often the result is 
delightful and Mme Micheau’s potted 
Léila and potted Mireille very nearly 
deserve that adjective. Or would, if there 
was just that fraction more chic in her 
singing. 

The Mireille side compares very favour- 
ably with the potted Mireille of Mado 
Robin, reviewed last month by Alec 
Robertson, with whose views on the latter 
record I concur. The two ladies do not 
quite overlap and I think Mme Micheau’s 
the better selection. She includes besides 
the waltz, the sweet little ‘“‘ Heureux 
berger” and ‘“ Trahir Vincent”, two 
numbers for which Mme Robin offers the 
dull ‘‘ Vincenette, 4 ton age” and the 
mawkish prayer from soprano and auxiliary 
alto—witch. Mme Micheau starts off with 
** Légére hirondelle ”, thereby putting all 
her cards on the table. Grace and musical- 
ity are hers, the orchestra is tactful yet 
buoyant and she does not make the mistake 
of treating the lilting waltz song as a colora- 
tura show-piece which it was not meant to 
be. But when she gets onto a final climatic 
high note and attempts to make it brilliant 
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by pressing, the result is uncomfortable 
as well as perilous and the singer sounds 
neither young nor charming. 

The same fault occurs in her Roméo waltz 
song in the Decca LP version and is to be 
deprecated. Next she sings with a rather 
shallow little tenorino that duo which 
sentimental reasons make me think the 
plum of the whole opera (and which Mme 
Robin does not attempt): namely the 
couplets often called Chanson de Magali 
which begin “La brise est douce et 
parfumée.”’ I would like it a fraction slower, 
with a little more rubato, but it is most 
prettily sung and at the end Mme Micheau 
gives us what she ought to give us more 
often, a “pensive” high note, veiled, 
steady, absolutely true. The other two 
numbers, ‘‘ Trahir Vincent” and _ the 
death, or rather “‘ not death” (for the 
opera has alternate endings with Mireille 
alternately dying and not dying) are given 
with fair dramatic sense but too little firm 
shaping. If you already possess Mme 
Micheau’s ‘Comme autrefois”’ (a fine 
spacious recording) on 78 there may be 
little point in acquiring the obverse side, a 
potted Pearl Fishers viewed from the 
heroine’s side. She does the cavatina 
charmingly, though this is not in a class with 
Galli Curci’s dreamy version. The duet 
with the tenor always strikes me as the most 
second rate Bizet. “ Au fond du temple” 
brings forth good stalwart singing from 
Libero de Luca and Jean Borthayre. 
Perhaps there is something to be said for 
having the duet in French, but if you like 
the old piece at all, it seems improbable 
that you will prefer this version to such 
famous recordings as those of Caruso, 
Scotti, Gigli-De Luca or more recently 
Bjorling and Merrill. The recording is 
vivid. P.H.-W. 


*FIBICH. Overture. Isabella’s Prayer. 
Scene of Reconciliation. Don 
Manuel’s Tale; Almighty lofe; 
Finale from “ The Bride from Mes- 
sina”. Soloists, Chorus and Prague 
National Orchestra (Jaroslav Krom- 
bholc). Supraphon LPM125 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

I ended my review of The Bartered Bride 
with the pious hope that Supraphon would 
give us some other works from the Czech 
treasure chest. The wish is granted. Here 
from the same cupboard as the Smetana 
work and with at least one of the soloists is 
my guess, though they are not named, 
irritatingly, I think I recognise Zidek’s 
forceful and forcing tenor, all the same, 
are some scenes from another “‘ Bride” an 
opera we are unlikely to see performed. 
The performance is authentic once more ; 
warm, lively and impassioned, though this 
selection tends ‘to make a sombre and 
indeed before the end a rather lachrymose 
effect. 

Again I have to be difficult about the 
actual recording. With much caution and 
experiment, one achieves a decent sort of 
sound, but there is much distortion, some 
bad wavering (at the end of the prayer for 
Isabella for instance) and during the last 
minutes of the finale, where after the 
entrance of the noble and gloomy bass and 
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the thickening of the chorus lament, my 
pick-up kept sticking in, or jumping over 
grooves. This may be the fault of an 
individual copy, but customers are advised 
to hear first what they intend to buy. 

For those ready to overlook blemishes, 
the music itself is both attractive and inter- 
esting as an example from a field of opera we 
know too little here. The libretto for this 
work of 1883 is taken from Schiller’s, drama 
The Bride from Messina which was thought 
during the German “ classical ” renaissance 
of the eighteenth century to possess special 
virtues as a tragedy constructed on Greek 
lines. To us it looks just like those Schiller 
librettos which warmed the big heart of 
Verdi, Luisa Miller, Don Carlo and to some 
extent also Simone Boccanegra. The mis- 
fortunes of the family here depicted may 
have seemed more stately and fatalistic to a 
generation brought up on the “ gothic ” 
horror of the Storm and Stress school, but the 
events move more like those of Forza when 
it comes to operatic treatment. Fibich is 
usually held to be much the third and least 
figure in the Bohemian revival and it is true 
that little of his music is likely to exert the 
popular appeal of Smetana or Dvorak. But 
there is room for the claim that he is of all 
three the most consistently and exclusively 
slavonic. The idiom here is certainly 
consistently used but—and it may only be 
an accident of the selection of scenes—no 
very strong individual personality of the 
composer seems to emerge, which is what 
after all holds one to the “ consistent ” 
idiom of a Verdi or a Puccini. 

The prayer for Isabella and the recon- 
ciliation of the love-crossed brothers are fine 
pages by any standard of opera and Don 
Manuel’s narration is a fine scena for tenor ; 
but the finale is unrelieved in mood. The 
conductor evidently knows his business ; 
the chorus is good, so seemingly is the 
orchestra and the Isabella has a radiantly 
warm timbre of voice. P.H-W. 


*GLUCK. Orfeo ed Euridice. 


Orfeo Margarete Klose (sop.) 
Euridice Erna Berger (sop.) 
Amor Rita Streich (sop.) 


A Blessed Spirit Fia Fleig (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin 
Civic Opera (Arthur Rother). Nixa 
ULP9223-1/3 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

This is the first complete recording of 
Gluck’s Orfeo, only a dance movement or 
so and the florid air, “ Addio, addio”’, 
written for the tenor who took the name 
part in the Paris performance of 1774, being 
omitted. The air, which I heard Clara Butt 
sing in the Covent Garden revival of 1920 
(with Beecham conducting) is no loss, being 
merely a show piece. 

The cast is a good one. Rita Streich, 
who, I read, is to be the Zerbinetta in 
Columbia’s forthcoming recording of Ariadne, 
is a fresh-voiced and lively Amor, a part 
that is often sung with a shrill tone ; and 
Erna Berger is a most moving Euridice. It 
was wise to allot the lovely aria, ‘‘ E questa’ 
asilo ameno e grato ”’ (“ In this tranquil and 
lovely abode of the blest ””) not to Euridice 
but to another voice, as the Blessed Spirit, 
unlike the all too human heroine, ‘ should 
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be devoid”, as Professor Dent says, “ of all 
human instincts”, a real departed spirit. 
Fia Fleig sings the aria very acceptably. 

The chorus gets rather foggy recording 
in the opening mourning chorus and in the 
ones in the Elysian Fields, but is well 
recorded in the scene of the Furies, in which 
it does sound really ferocious. Margarete 
Klose gives us consistently beautiful singing 
as Orpheus, but does not come near the 
poignant performance of Alice Raveau on 
the old Columbia 78s. No one, not even 
Kathleen Ferrier in her last appearance in 
the part, has equalled the classic grief of 
Raveau’s Orpheus, and no singer I have yet 
heard has had just that cor anglais sort of 
tone. I put on the Columbia discs once 
more—they still sound remarkably well in 
spite of the noisy surface—and so was 
reminded again of that unsurpassed rendering. 

Klose is careful about the top of her voice 
and so does not open out the tone in her 
appeal to the Furies at the end of this 
wonderful air. In the same way she husbands 
her resources in Che fard, (sung at a reasonable 
speed,) beginning the last repetition of the 
melody very softly so as to give the illusion 
of a really powerful climax. But there is 
genuine feeling in all she does and no sense 
of strain. One cannot but admire the art 
she shows in making the very most of her 
beautiful voice. 

The recitative that begins Act 3, in which 
Orpheus is leading his wife up to the world 
above, but must not look at her, is admirably 
done by both artists and is quite extra- 
ordinarily vivid. 

The orchestra plays with more vigour 
than grace and though one can really hear 
the melody of the famous Minuet on the 
strings, without having it blotted out by the 
flute, the lovely movement is rather heavily 
handled. 

For the third verse of Orpheus’s aria in 
Act 1, ‘‘ Piango il mio ben cosi ”, Gluck has 
devised a figure of accompaniment to depict 
the murmuring brooks, but this is hardly 
audible on the disc and is one of the few 
poor bits of balance. In the forthright music 
of the Furies, especially in their Dance, and 
in the Chaconne, the orchestra is at its best, 
but the exquisite accompaniment to “‘ Che 
puro ciel” is too loudly played and suffers 
from rather acid oboe tone. 

If this is not a great performance of the 
opera or one without stylistic faults, it is a 
good one, and one that brings home to us 
the unfading appeal of the glorious music ; 
and we should indeed be grateful for at last 
being given the work virtually in its complete 
form. ALR. 





E.M.I. Sleeves 

No doubt there are many record collectors 
who will be glad to hear that a replacement 
service now exists whereby damaged or worn 
sleeves may be renewed. This applies to the 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone and M.G.M. 
trademarks and replacement sleeves can be 
ordered through your local dealer by stating 
the record number required. The prices, 
including purchase tax, are as follows: 10 in. 
sleeve, 2s. 10$d.; 12 in. sleeve, 3s. gd. The 
inner protective tissue bags are also available 
through your dealer. 
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*GOUNOD. Faust. 
Faust Nicolai Gedda (ten.) 
Méphistophélés Boris Christoff (bass) 
Valentine Jean Borthayre (bar.) 
Marguerite 
Victoria de Los Angeles (sop.) 


Siebel Martha Angelici (sop.) 
Marthe Solange Michel (mez.-sop.) 
Wagner Robert Jeantet (bar.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théatre National de l’Opéra (André 
Cluytens). Chorus Master: Rene 
Duclos. H.M.V. ALP1162-5 (four 
12 in., 145s. 1od.). 

The outstanding thing in the Beecham- 
R.P.O. performance of Faust (H.M.V. 
DBg422-37) was, as I wrote in THE 
GRAMOPHONE of December, 1949, the 
superb playing of the orchestra and the 
conductor’s revelation of many beauties in 
the scoring. The new version offers us 
adequate orchestral playing with André 
Cluytens, as in his recording of Carmen 
(Col.33CX1016-8), in too much of a hurry 
most of the time. The opera is better sung 
than in the Beecham version and it is a pity 
the music was not allowed more breathing 
space. 

We hear Gedda for the first time in a 
full-length operatic part. Inevitably he 
sounds very youthful as the aged Faust and 
I wonder no one has tried the experiment 
of casting a singer like Hughues Cuenod in 
this part, and so making both it and 
the subsequent transformation dramatically 
more convincing. The lyrical, beauty of 
Mr. Gedda’s voice has plenty of scope in 
the rest of the opera, and his singing of the 
Cavatina is lovely, even if the top C lacks 
body. He is overpowered by Valentine and 
Méphistophélés in the Trio preceding the 
duel (in which the clash of the swords can 
be heard) but they certainly take a good 
deal of standing up to. 

The character is not wholly filled out— 
here the tenor shows lack of experience— 
and some phrases just fall flat, whereas 
Victoria de los Angeles gives a well-rounded 
conception of her part. I admired the way 
she lightened her voice until tragedy over- 
takes Marguerite : and also the way in which, 
with a voice not suited to it, she dealt 
with the Jewel Song. She is splendid in the 
Roi de Thule aria and its asides—why does 
Cluytens whip the orchestra into such a 
frenzy before each verse ?—and absolutely 
thrilling in the final Trio, when the perform- 
ance suddenly takes fire. In thie love duet 
there is a certain lack of magic, partly 
owing to the old vice of making the voices 
too prominent and the orchestra too distant. 
Perspective has not always been carefully 
studied in the recording of the opera. An 
echo effect is given to the Church Scene but 
Méphistophélés would have sounded much 
more sinister had he sung less loudly : and 
when he damns Marguerite he appears to 
terrify the organist into drawing out every 
stop in his organ and letting loose a mush 
of mixtures. Which brings us to Christoff. 
He takes the view from start to finish that 
Méphistophélés is a bully and even snarls 
at Madame Schwerlein, otherwise Martha, 
when introduced to her. Solange Michel 
characterises the part well, but is almost 
inaudible in the quartet. 
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Sonata No. 16 in G major, Opus 31, No. 1; 
Sonata No. 18 in E flat major, Opus 31, No. 3 
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Christoff sings with great power and once, 
just before the duel, he is really terrifying : 
but there are penalties attached to having 
such a very individual timbre of voice, and 
I do not think he is ideally cast in this part. 

Martha Angelici performs her one song 
delightfully and Jean Borthayre’s magni- 
ficent voice, though used with too little 
variation of tone, is well suited to Valentine. 

The chorus sing the dawn choruses 
charmingly and have all the necessary 
vigour in the Kermesse Scene : but Beecham’s 
Soldiers’ Chorus was the more exciting of 
the two, just as his Waltz Chorus was lighter 
and more captivating. 

I wish I could have written more enthu- 
siastically about this recording, and that it 
had been all of the quality of the final scene, 
which is réally impressive: but somehow 
the miracle has not taken place until too 
late, and what we have sounds like a good 
routine performance with some purple 
patches. This is a first impression. I should 
like to think I may revise it. ALR. 


*xHANDEL. Rodelinda. 

Rodelinda Frederike Sailer (sop.) 
Bertarido Robert Titze (bar.) 
Grimoaldo Frank Fehringer (ten.) 
Edwige Hedwig Lipp (cont.) 
Unulfo Walter Hagner (bass) 
Garibaldo Helmut Lips (bass) 
Chorus and Orchestra of Sued- 
deutscher Rundfunk (Hans Muller- 
Kray). Nixa PLP58o9 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
English text by Ellen A. Lebow. 


The sleeve of this disc contains only 
the English text of the libretto written out 
continuously and without division into acts 
(but arias, etc., are indicated) and no hint 
is given that the performance of the opera 
is a shortened version of the abridgement 
made by Oskar Hagen in 1923, during the 
time of the Gottingen revival of some of 
Handel’s operas. It is true that no informed 
music lover could imagine that any Handel 
opera could be contained on one disc 
without heavy cutting, but I wish Nixa had 
seen fit to issue the libretto separately and 
to have devoted the sleeve to a note on the 
plot, on the conventions of Handelian opera, 
and on the revival of the operas in later 
years. Two of the cuts are grievous. The 
charming Minuet at the end of the Overture 
has been omitted and also the middle 
section of the one aria, “ Dove sei ? ”’, that 
is universally known to-day, as “ Art thou 
troubled ? ” It was also familiar to earlier 


generations as a hymn, “ Holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty (the musical phrase not 
allowing for a third “holy” !) and in 


several secular forms. In spite of all this 
the present version (the first recording of a 
Handel opera ever to be issued in this 
country) is most welcome as it does give us 
some idea of Handel’s genius as an operatic 
composer—and opera was his chief medium 
of expression—though it makes one long 
for Covent Garden to stage, at least, one of 
the enchanting ballet-operas, Alcina or 
Ariodante which, I believe, would come as a 
revelation to operatic audiences and be 
certain of success. 

Rodelinda was composed in 1725, when 
Handel was forty years old, with Cuzzoni, 
arrayed in the brown and silver dress that 
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became the rage, in the name part and the 
famous castrato Senesino as Bertarido, her 
stage husband. The story of the opera has 
some slight affinity with that of Fidelio and 
there is a fine dungeon scene. 

In Hagen’s edition many of the arias are 
deprived of their middle sections and those 
that have them are often truncated here, 
with the exception of Grimoaldo’s aria in 
Act 3, “ Pastorello d’un povero armento ”’. 
On the other hand, the recitatives, which, 
of course, carry forward the action, are 
very fully represented. We have fortunately 
the fine declamatory passage in Act 1, 
** Pompe vane di’ morte! ” before the aria 
** Dove sei ?”” and an equally fine passage 
in the prison scene, but not the aria that 
leads up to it. 

The performance is on a small scale and 
is distinguished by the pure and beautiful 
singing of Frederike Sailer, who makes a 
touching figure of the heroine and keeps a 
good melodic line. Robert Titze is excellent 
as Bertarido and the duet between the two, 
exquisite music, is one of the best moments 
in the performance. Frank Fehringer rages 
effectively, if at some cost to his melodic 
line, and is good in the powerful recitative 
preceding his pastoral aria mentioned above. 
The listener should note the wonderful 
transition in this recitative to the “ nature ”’ 
music Handel knew so well how to write. 

The orchestral playing is of excellent 
quality and, as far as I could hear, the harp- 
sichord is used in the arias as well as in the 
recitatives. This is correct. Handel, in fact 
(as Professor Dent tells us) wrote for his 
orchestra as for a concerto grosso and so the 
string body had a harpsichord to itself, the 
other one being played by Handel for the 
recitatives. 

The recording gives a good balance, and 
though there may be much here to distress 
the devout Handelian there is also much 
to please the ordinary lover of his glorious 
and health-giving music. ALR. 


*xMOZART. Bastien und Bastienne, 
K.50. 
Bastienne Ilse Hollweg (soprano) 
Bastien Waldemar Kmentt (tenor) 
Colas Walter Berry (bass) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (John 
Pritchard). Philips ABLgoro (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

An admirable performance, _ nicely 
recorded, of the Singspiel Mozart threw off 
at twelve years old and which has 
miraculously lasted to this day, though much 
of it is dramatically jejune or downright 
childish and even some of the music, if 
one dare say so in a country so prostrated 
with Mozart worship, is trite and trivial. 
The great difference between this new 
version and that of Nixa (PLP542) issued 
in this country in 1952 is that the tenor part 
of Bastien is sung here by a German tenor, 
not as in Nixa’s version by a German alto, 
a practice which may have something to 
commend it but seems to me to make for 
even more sameness. The singing otherwise 
is streets ahead of the French version with 
Marthe Angelici, though whether the work 
really sounds better in German I doubt. 
Its origins are in any case French— 
Rousseau’s Le Devin du Village, parodied by 
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Mme Favart and husband, was translated 
into German and served the young genius 
as libretto. The irritating and flirtatious 
cross talk is cut to a minimum, it is fair 
to say, and what there is of it is done with 
much spirit, Fraulein Hollweg being 
excellent at coy and pert banter. Her 
singing lacks variety and tonal nuance, 
but she sings along dead in the middle of 
the note for the greater part, with excellent 
musicianship and a firm line ; rare enough 
virtues. And she avoids mannerisms which 
is more than can be said of Nixa’s Kathe 
Nentweg. The gentlemen pass muster. 
The orchestral playing is graceful and 
spirited and, rightly, not too thrusting. In 
short a welcome new version of a minor 
classic. P.H.-W. 


*RAMEAU. Excerpts from “ Hippolyte 
et Aricie”. Airs des Matelots— 
Rigaudons — “ L’Amour comme 
Neptune ” (Act 3). “ Ah! faut-il en 
un jour” (Act 4, Scene 1). Air tendre. 
Duet, “ Nous allons nous jurer ”’. 
Chorus, “Faisons partout voler 
nos traits”. Air—Air en Rondeau 
(Act 4, Scene 2). Menuets. Chorus, 
“Quel bruit” (Act 4, Scene 3). 
“Hippolyte n’est plus” (Act 4, 
Scene 4). “ Quels doux concerts ” 
(Act 5, Scene 3). Chaconne (Act 5, 
Scene 3). Claudine Verneuil (sop- 
rano), Geneviéve Moizan (mezzo- 
soprano), Flore Wend (soprano), 
Raymond Amade (tenor). Chorus 
and Symphony Orchestra (Roger 
Désormiére). Oiseau-Lyre OL50034 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is a much more satisfactory disc than 
the snippets we were given on the Brunswick 
recording (AXTL1053) reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE last month, and the perform- 
ance sounds really authentic. 

The sleeve note sets out the plot of the 
opera act by act and indicates, in italics, 
those portions of the music that are recorded. 
It does not, however, make it clear that the 
whole of Act 4 has been done nor, except on 
the label, that the Chaconne, from near the 
close of Act 5, is included in the excerpts 
from that act. 

The Airs des Matelots are two instrumental 
movements, minor and major, with some 
soft woodwind contrasts to their vigorous 
measures. The second Rigaudon (the first is 
a loud piece, “en tambourin”, with a 
piccolo prominent) is a gentle dance for 
woodwind. Then a female sailor (so the 
Russians did not invent them) tells us 
that she has taken ship in pursuit of love. 
Flore Wend is convincing in the part! 
Hippolyte’s aria, at the start of Act 4 is a 
good example of the extraordinary plasticity 
(recalling Monteverdi) of Rameau’s vocal 
line: and there is a wonderful phrase in 
the recitative following the Air tendre (with 
harpsichord and gamba accompaniment) 
in which, unaccompanied, he says, ‘ quel 
silence funeste ”’. Claudine Verneuil and 
Raymond Amade have the right sort of 
voices for this music but the tenor sings too 
loudly in the duet. 

A splendid hunting scene, with braying 
horns and chorus, follows and Flora Wend 
alters her voice to an amusing little squeak 
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to impersonate a solo huntress. A gavotte 
(Air en rondeau) of highly original pattern 
and fascinating rhythm leads on to another 
solo for Miss Wend and two Minuets, the 
second for woodwind only. Then appears 
“un monstre horrible’ (as in Mozart’s 
Idomeneo) and a terrific storm breaks out, 
which is depicted with considerable realism 
by the orchestra. 

Phédre expresses, in a magnificent piece 
of declamation, her remorse for causing, by 
her deceit, the death (as is supposed) of 
Hippolyte, who has vanished in a cloud of 
smoke. The act ends with the deeply 
expressive mourning of the chorus, “‘ Hippo- 
lyte n’est plus ”’. 

The last act begins with lovely music 
depicting the gardens of Aricie and herself 
lying asleep ; it was almost obligatory that 
one character should fall asleep or wake up 
in eighteenth-century opera. She wakes up 
and sings a few bars of accompanied reci- 
tative, not noted on sleeve or label, ‘‘ Ou 
suis-je”’ ? and then follows the beautiful 
air, “‘ Quels doux concerts ”, which is well 
sung by Claudine Verneuil. 

The disc ends with a fine Chaconne in 
which the intonation of the orchestra, at 
the start, leaves something to be desired. 

Apart from this, the recording, if strong, 
is good and Roger Désormiére evidently 
has a profound understanding of Rameau’s 
style. This is a really exciting disc: for at 
the piano (as with Berlioz) one can form 
no idea at all of how Rameau’s music 
should sound. Brought to life in this vivid 
way it provides a thrilling artistic experience 
and makes one long for a complete recording 
of Castor et Pollux, generally considered to be 
the composer’s finest opera. 

A.R. 


*xSMETANA. Dalibor. 


Vladislav Vaclav Bednar (bar.) 
Dalibor Beno Blachut (ten.) 
Budivoj Theodor Srubaz (bass) 
Benes Karel Kalas (bass) 
Vitek Antonin Votava (ten.) 
Milada Marie Podvalova (sop.) 
Jitka Stefa Petrova (sop.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Prague National Theatre (Jaroslav 
Krombholc). Supraphon LPV98-100 
(three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). Recorded at 
the Supraphon Studios in Prague. 

The theme of this beautiful opera is 
freedom. ‘ The hero’, Rosa Newmarch 
wrote in her book, The Music of Czecho- 
slovakia, “‘is the personification of the 
national soul ; the wraith of Zdenék who 
visits his friend in the darkest hours of his 
affliction is the spirit of hope speaking, 
through the medium of music, a message 
of consolation and confidence heralding the 
dawn of a new day”. After the liberation 
of 1919 the opera, coldly received and 
charged with Wagnerism at its first per- 
formance, ‘‘ was revered as a kind of fulfilled 
gospel by the Czechs’. But the opera ends 
tragically, with the deaths of Dalibor and 
Milada. 

After the fanfare with which the Intro- 
duction to Act 1 begins, the strings give out 
the sublime theme which represents the 
concept of freedom rather than Dalibor 
himself, and this theme recurs many times 
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throughout the opera in varied forms— 
hence the foolish charge of Wagnerism. It 
comes in the minor key in the duet between 
Milada and Jitka in the first act, and 
immediately after in its original form as 
Dalibor is brought before King Vladislav, 
then triumphantly on the full orchestra, then 
in a lovely lyrical version as Dalibor sings 
of his beloved friend, the minstrel Zdenék, 
who has been killed by his enemies ; and 
it is, of course, prominent in the dungeon 
scene when Milada, (sister of Dalibor’s 
enemy,) who falls in love with him rather 
precipitately, comes, like Leonora, to 
rescue him disguised as a boy. 

There is a most wonderful moment after 
Budivoj, Commander of the Castle Guards, 
tells Dalibor the king has condemned 
him to death. Slowly and majestically the 
theme of freedom, as we first heard it, rises 
out of the orchestra and reaches a great 
climax, dying away to a reminiscence of the 
love-duet that closes Act 2. 

Mrs. Newmarch found Dalibor ‘‘ a work 
of considerable, almost feminine, charm 
and many weaknesses ”’, and was critical of 
the orchestration and Smetana’s “ frequent 
lapses into poverty of resource and appar- 
ently wilful neglect of the means at his 
disposal ”. I cannot agree at all with this 
verdict. The music seems to me masculine 
and strong and the luminous orchestration 
entirely effective. The monothematic 
character of the opera gives it a fine unity 
of conception, and as for “‘ feminine charm” 
that is not a phrase I should use for Dalibor’s 
moving song in praise of friendship in the 
prison scene, or even for Milada’s passionate 
outbursts. ‘Tenderness, in their love-duet, 
there certainly is. 

The performance is a fine one and I have 
seldom heard in an opera such an assem- 
blage of magnificent men’s voices. Beno 
Blachut gives a heroic and most beautifully 
sung rendering of the part of Dalibor, and 
Karel Kalas is outstanding as the jailer 
Benes, but the other men are also admirable. 
It cannot be said that the two women are 
up to this standard. Marie Podvalova is 
always equal to the occasion (as in her big 
scene in Act 2), and can produce ringing 
high notes, but both she and Stefa Petrova, 
the latter in particular, are afflicted with 
unsteadiness of tone. One can, however, 
forgive this for the fire and conviction they 
bring to their parts. The chorus are 
excellent. 

The recording is variable in quality, and 
the most disturbing features of it are lack 
of bass and not always ingratiating wood- 
wind or string tone. Zdenék’s fiddle hardly 
has a celestial sound, the woodwind balance 
is poor in the orchestral introduction to the 
prison scene, and the voices are far too 
loudly recorded in the exquisite love-duet. 

In spite of all such inequalities I was 
tremendously moved by this great opera— 
and I have no hesitation in calling it great 
—and its admirable performance, and this 
is a recording which no true lover of opera 
can afford to neglect. 

I must pay a tribute to the imaginative 
and well-reproduced design on the cover 
(which shows Milada bringing a violin to 
Dalibor) and, though the English is often 
very odd, I must also pay tribute to the 
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enterprise of Supraphon in issuing the 
libretto in Czech and English. A.R 


*OPERATIC RECITAL. M’appari 
tutt? amor from ‘“‘ Marta ”’ (Flotow) : 
Ed anche beppe amo from “L’Amico 
Fritz ” (Mascagni) ; La dolcissima 
effigie. L’anima ho stanca from 
** Adriana Lecouvreur ” (Cilea) ; Si, 
fui soldato from ‘‘ Andrea Chénier ” 
(Giordano). Mario del Monaco 
(tenor), Milan Symphony Orchestra 
(Tomaso Benintende-Neglia). H.M.V. 
7EB6006 (7 in., ros. 74d.). 

Our latterday stentor, so generous of 
voice and warmth of personality seems to 
sing by the light of nature, with a lack of 
art which is in the truest sense pathetic, 
indeed pitiable. If that sounds superior on 
my part, listen to the way in which this 
genial giant phrases the return to the 
phrase “‘ M’appari, tutto amor”. One 
feels that del Monaco easily has it in him 
to sing the whole bend in one breath as 
Caruso did and indeed he takes a breath 
at the place where Caruso begins his 
phrasing of the passage, but then, almost 
immediately del Monaco takes another 
breath. Why? Because he heard some 
other tenor breath there ? For good 
measure he takes yet a third breath at the 
place where Caruso finishes—though never 
letting us notice it—that he needed to 
breathe again! Thus, del Monaco makes 
the worst of all possible worlds in a very 
easy and caressing little bit of music that 
only needs planning and a little grace to 
delight us all ; what a waste. 

The sweet little reverie from the last act 
of L’Amico Fritz has been quite beautifully 
made by Tagliavini on H.M.V. DB21579 
and more sloppily by Gigli DA1937. The 
present version sounds broken and alter- 
nately diffident and angry. The most 
recommendable thing about the disc is the 
first of the Adriana arias, or gragments. 
Maurice de Saxe the hero of the opera is 
not a very pleasant fellow, perpetually 
referring to his “‘ gloria ” even during Love 
Duets. He has however some luscious 
swooping moments and “ the sweet effigy ” 
is one of them. P.H-W. 





Catalogues 

Two new catalogues have recently been 
issued. One by the Decca Group isting 
Brunswick records, 78 r.p.m. only, up to and 
including March, 1954. This catalogue consists 
of a General Alphabetical Index which includes 
titles and artists. The price is 2s. 6d. The other 
catalogue comes from Supraphon and is dated 
1954. This includes a Classified List of Com- 
posers together with a numerical list. This 
catalogue is free on application to James 
Quality Recording, 9 Adam Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


An Apology 

The publishers wish to offer their sincere 
apologies for the error which appeared in the 
review of the book “ London Symphony ”’ on 
page 119 of the August issue, where it was 
erroneously stated that Mr. George Stratton 
had died; this of course is not so. Last 
month, in the “ Letter from France,” there 
was also an error on page 97. In the paragraph 
commencing ‘“ Deutsche Grammophon” the 
reference to Ducretet-Thomson should also read 
Deutsche Grammophon. 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


+SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Macbeth 
Macbeth Alec Guinness 
Lady Macbeth Pamela Brown 
Malcom | 
Eighth King | 
Banquo 
Macduff 
Sixth King 
Lady Macduff 
Duncan 
Macduff’s Son 
Second Apparition 
First Witch 
Second Witch 


Anthony Service 
Andrew Cruickshank 
Robin Bailey 


Rachel Gurney 
John Bushelle 
Gabrielle Blunt 
Mary O'Farrell 
Gentlewoman Margaret Vines 
Donalbain 
Servant Philip Guard 
Messenger 
Lennox 
Ross | 
First King | 
Fleance 
Third Apparition 
Third Witch | 
Seyton 
Third tnitiene' Patric Doo 
Second King | 
Doctor | 


Stanley Van Beers 
Mark Dignam 


jill Nyasa 


Geoffrey 


Second Murderer Bayldon 


Third King 
Old Man 
Angus 
Fourth King 
Porter ) 
First Murderer 
Fifth King | 
Sergeant 

First Apparition 
Seventh King 
Monteith 
Producer: Frank Hauser. H.M.V. 
ALP1176-7 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


Geoffrey Wincott 


George Rose 


Gordon Davies 


The Old Vic production of Macbeth here 
perpetuated on records for our lasting 
enjoyment does, taken in the round, convey 
the sense of the power and wildness of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. I doubt if most 
of us can hope to see (or hear) a really great 
performance of Macbeth once in a lifetime, 
and the present company cannot be said to 
reach all the heights all the time. But there 
is a constant feeling of growth and dramatic 
expansion, and the action is kept moving 
with the essential impulse of inevitable 
unfolding. There are a few cuts, but none 
that destroy the shape of the plot: one or 
two scenes are missing, others dovetailed ; 
while some of the less important parts of 
the dialogue are “edited” for the par- 
ticular purpose in hand. This editing also 
includes some cleverly contrived changes 
which enable us to follow the action more 
easily without the sight of the characters on 
the stage. 


_ Of the players themselves, I am especially 
impressed with some of the secondary 
characters, if one can call them so: Ross, 
Malcolm, Macduff and Lady Macduff, not 
forgetting the fruity voiced Scottish porter, 
are notably excellent. John Bushelle is 
entirely successful in conveying the simple 
beauty and touching trustfulness of Dun- 
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can’s character ; but the witches, though 
nasty enough to curdle anybody’s milk, do 
not avoid self-consciousness always—it’s 
doubtful if they ever do, or can. The effects 
department also do their job competently : 
thunders roll, winds blow, dogs bark and 
howl, trumpets and drums flourish in the 
right degree and at the right moments ; and 
the cauldron bubbles ferociously and 
audibly. In other words the atmosphere, 
both noble and heathenish, is well conjured 
up and maintained. 

That leaves the two _principals—Alec 
Guinness and Pamela Brown as Macbeth 
and his Queen, on whom, of course, the 
success or failure of the whole must largely 
depend. Alec Guinness is a good rather 
than a great Macbeth, not always in com- 
plete command of his lines, but generally 
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rising to more than competence at the great 
climaxes. Miss Brown also rises to her part 
without giving us the feeling that she is an 
inevitable Lady Macbeth. Her own 
maturity of mind and character which has 
in other parts sometimes made her seem 
miscast, here serves her in the building up 
of a powerful presentation of the woman 
who with terrible fixity of purpose and 
almost blinding clarity of vision drives 
Macbeth on to his own predestined down- 
fall. If neither of these assumptions touch 
the highest peaks, both bring us at many 
points within striking distance of Shake- 
speare’s incomparable genius. 

The recording is entirely faithful, avoid- 
ing the frequent faults of excessive sibilance 
and bad balance that are the two pitfalls of 
dramatic recordings. B.J. 





CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


Two Columbia EPs, this month, are 
devoted to extracts from the new 
Huddersfield/Malcolm Sargent complete 
recording of Handel’s Messiah. SEL1513 
presents Elsie Morison singing ‘“‘I know 
that my redeemer liveth,” very well— 
though there must be many who will 
remain faithful to Isobel Baillie’s perform- 
ance of this air, on Columbia DX1036 
(recorded in Manchester with the Hallé 
Orchestra under Leslie Heward, issued in 
November 1941) or alternatively on DX1299 
(from the earlier Huddersfield/Sargent 
complete Messiah, issued in November 
1946). The other side of the new EP 
holds Marjorie Thomas’s singing of ‘“‘ He 
was despised ’’—without the middle section 
“* He gave his back to the smiters ” or the 
da capo. This, as I suggested in a former 
review, was not one of the most successful 
items in the recording, and here there is 
a trace of distortion in the tone. 

SEL1512 contains four choruses: “ Let 
us break their bonds asunder,” ‘“ Halle- 
lujah,” ‘“‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” and 
“Amen.” The recording is markedly less 
good than in the LP ; this is a disappointing 
record. ‘“‘ Amen” joins with ‘* Worthy 
is the Lamb ” on DX1901, from the earlier 
recording ; and on the whole this is pre- 
ferable. Readers should consult the Col- 
umbia catalogue to see how the other 
items are coupled in the 1946 set—but 
remember that the automatic sequence 
(which “turns over” in the following 
blocks: sides 1-16, 17-32, 33-38) and the 
four choruses separately extracted give one 
a further range of possibilities. 

Sibelius’s Scénes historiques, played by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, were reviewed by L.S. 
last November (Columbia 33C1018). Two 
of them, Festive, Op. 25, No. 3, and At the 
Drawbridge, Op. 66, No. 3, now make an 
EP appearance, together on SEB3504. 
The new edition, however, is less successful 
as a recording than the original LP. 
Sibelians are advised to make for the four 
Scénes together. 


Parlophone have issued a Grete Scherzer 
Omnibus (PMC1002), which collects—I 
give the SP numbers in brackets after each 
item—Gaspard de la Nuit complete (Ondine 
R3516, Le Gibet R3615, Scarbo E11509) ; 
Nos. 3 and 4 of Schubert’s Op. go set of 
Impromptus (E11504 and R3673  res- 
pectively) ; Nos. 2 and 4 of the Op. 94 
Moments Musicaux (E11501) ; and second 
of the Op. 142 Impromptus (the other side 
of E11504). The recording is uniformly 
excellent throughout, but we would surely 
prefer to make our own way through Miss 
Scherzer’s discs rather than have them 
thus conjoined—take-them-all or leave 
them. All except Le Gibet and Scarbo are 
scheduled for deletion next January, how- 
ever, so perhaps the LP will serve a purpose. 
Miss Scherzer’s Schubert is highly attrac- 
tive—but Fischer recordings of the Moments 
Musicaux are available (all four on DB21551 
and DB21568) ; and Schnabel discs of the 
Impromptus. Gaspard is deftly played, 
but the Pennario recording (Capitol 
CTL7019, backed by Miroirs) has more 
atmosphere. 

Finally, there comes from Decca a 
medium-play by Kathleen Ferrier of the 
three Riickert songs by Mahler (Jch bin der 
Welt abhanden gekommen, Ich atmet’ einen 
linden Duft, and Um Mitternacht), which 
were originally issued as fourth side to the 
three of Das Lied von der Erde. ‘The per- 
formance, with the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter, is famous; there is 
no need to add anything except that the 
recording is equally successful in its new 
form. (LW5123) A.P. 





INDEX VOLUME XXXI 


The index to Volume XXXI has now 
been published and copies are available 
from 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton 
Middlesex, price 2s. gd. Apart from 
providing an index to THE GRAMOPHONE 
from June 1953 to May 1954 there is also 
an alphabetical list of all records (334, 45 
and 78) issued during this period. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


The space at my disposal will not permit me 
to say a tenth as much as I would like about a 
group of eight Decca 10-inch long-players with 
the generic title of Music of Africa Series. Hugh 
Tracey is the moving spirit behind these 
records ; the choice is his and he personally 
recorded most if not all of them; he also 
provides explanatory introductions. In one he 
is joined by the Rev. W. Ford and this will be 
of great interest to all who have wondered how 
messages are sent in “ drum language’’. This 
is explained by Mr. Ford and demonstrated by 
two Lokele drummers on LF1169, and the 
fact that the drummers, owing to their limited 
knowledge of English, do not always send the 
right messages merely adds to the authenticity 
of this quite fascinating record. When left to 
their own devices at the end and they call out 
the words they are sending all goes well and is 
made clear. 

“Drum talking” as distinct from the 
sending of messages by pre-arranged signals is 
confined to a very narrow belt of country along 
the banks of the River Congo and its chief 
tributaries and its secret is that the two-toned 
native language is imitated on a correspondingly 
two-toned drum ; words or short phrases which 
by similarity in rhythm and “ tone-melody ” 
might cause confusion are discarded and the 
best available synonyms used instead. The 
similarity between the spoken words and the 
sounds emitted by the drums is astonishingly 
alike. On the reverse of this disc a team of 
Royal Tutsi ers demonstrate a set of 
drum rhythms. The aristocratic Tutsi tribe 
comes from East Africa and its men-folk are 
remarkably tall—six feet six inches being quite 
usual and seven feet not uncommon. These 
drums are exciting. 

Other records in the series give us music from 
Tanganyika (LF1084), Kenya (LF1121), the 
Congo (LF1172), Uganda (LF1173) and East 
Africa (LF1120) and demonstrate a wide 
variety of instruments, including various forms 
of harp, zither, lute and lyre, mbira, end-blown 
flutes or flageolets, horns, xylophone and a 
great range of percussion instruments. The 
mbira produces its notes by the plucking of 
pieces of metal or bamboo. The horn band 
plays in much the same fashion as our bell 
ringers. The long, straight horns are constructed 
of sections of gourd and they are made in many 
sizes, but each horn can only play two notes. 

Of the many songs and dances played my 
favourites are one which is amusingly reminiscent 
of “Ten men went to mow a meadow” (on 
LF 1084) and another, an English translation of 
the words of which reads: 

** Mary, you are so charming 

But how much more charming you 

would have been 

Without your husband ”’. 
The latter is heard on LF1170, which contains 
eight examples of guitar playing from Uganda, 
Kenya, Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo. The guitar is not an instrument one 
normally associates with Africa, but it was 
introduced to their colonies by the Portuguese 
several centuries ago and the Arab “oudh” 
(in Swahili ‘ Udi’) was introduced even 
earlier. Now that records of the guitar as played 
in South America and the West Indies are being 
sent to Africa we may expect ere long some 
African calypsos ; and highly individual they 
are likely to be. 

So great is the interest now in native African 
music that the Dr. Tom Osborn Memorial 
Trust has instituted a series of awards to be 
made each year for the best recordings of the 


year. On LF1171 are eight of the prize winners 
of 1952. 

A final word of praise for the quality of the 
recording, often done under far from ideal 
circumstances, and the helpful and interesting 
record sleeve notes. 

H.M.V. also gives us a couple of records (78s) 
of traditional music from abroad with guitar 
accompaniments. Jan Rosol has made his 
home in England, but his records are of the 
music of his native France and great fun they 
are. The titles are Le Paradis (a Breton hymn, 
the theme of which dates back to the 13th 
century), Bourrée (from Auvergne, 17th century), 
Gentil Coquelicot (12th century), Gavotte (from 
Bearn) (B10739) and Valparaiso (a sea-shanty), 
Le Mari Debarasse (a very witty “ maumarie ” 
or song of the unhappily married), Le Petit Mari 
(another “ maumarie ”’ in its original form, but 
now a children’s song) and Pendant le Messe, 
which is a song of the marriage feast (B10740). 

Parlophone PMBr006 is a record to make the 
mouth water containing, as it does, the Serenade 
from “ Frasquita”’, O Maiden, my Maiden and 
Wayside Rose from “‘ Frederica’’, Girls were 
made to love and kiss from “‘ Land of Smiles” 
Waltz Song from “‘ Merry Widow”, You are 
my heart’s delight from “ Land of Smiles”? and 
Wolgalied from ‘“‘ Czarewitch”’, all by Lehar, 
with Vienna, City of my dreams and Schubert’s 
Serenade sung by Richard Tauber to orchestral 
accompaniments. The transfer of these old 
favourites on to a long-player has been done so 
successfully that one anxiously awaits a similar 
transfer of Tauber at his very best—say a 
Schubert Recital ? 

Another long-playing recital, from H.M.V. 
this time, contains the Jtalian Classic Songs sung 
by Gigli and originally issued on DA1896, 1906, 
1955, 1956, 1934 and 1927. In the long-playing 
orm the virtues and vices are the same as in 
the original issues, and as enumerated by A.R. 
in January, 1951. In brief, the vocal quality is 
“nearly always good and often beautiful ”’, 
stylistically many, but by no means all of the 
songs are badly sung and some of the orchestral 
accompaniments are woefully inadequate (ALP 
1174). 

Selections are the order of the month in other 
departments as well. Two Telefunken medium- 
players give us the homely sentiment that the 
Germans do so well. Both are selections of 
popular (though largely unfamiliar in England) 
songs welded together in tasteful continuity. O 
du Wunderschéner Deutscher Rhein is the title of 
one which occupies two sides. The soloists are 
Benno Kusche and Kurt Adolf Thelen and 
the excellent but unnamed chorus and orchestra 
are conducted by Willy Mattes (TM68022). 
On the other record are two selections called 
respectively Lieder der Heimat and Uber die Heide 
and in these the soloists are Benno Kusche and 
Renate Holm and the conductor is Hansgeorg 
Otto (TM68030). Choice between the two is a 
matter of individual taste, for in performance 
and recording they are uniformly good. 

Another Telefunken medium-player gives us 
light opera de luxe in the shape of excerpts from 
Clivia and Die Bliime von Hawaii, sung by Trante 
Richter and Lean Lohe with chorus and 
orchestra conducted by Hansgeorg Otto, and 
very good it is except for a difference in level of 
dynamics half-way through the Clivia side. The 
words are, as to be expected, in German, but 
Jean Lohe springs a surprise by launching out 
into English for “‘ My beautiful baby ” in Die 
Bliime von Hawaii (TM68029). 

My orchestral and band records this month 
also consist of selections in one form or another. 
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First of all welcome to the first transfer to LP of 
Albert Sandler and his Palm Court 
Orchestra. No one yet has quite achieved the 
“Sandler touch”? and many will be glad to 
know that the transfer to LP has been very 
effectively done (Col. 3381033). The titles 
include a number of prime favourites and are 
“Dreaming ”’, ‘“ Beautiful Spring”, ‘“ Alice 
Blue Gown”’, “ Pomone”’, Hartley’s arrange- 
ment of “‘ The Blue Danube ”’, “ Fascination ”’, 
“Vienna, City of my Dreams’’, “ Acclama- 
tion’’, “ Torna a Sorriento”? and ‘“ When 
day is done”’. 

I personally am not so happy about Favourite 
Light Classics, but among those who admire the 
style of Kostelanetz and his Orchestra and 
like the way the conductor fondles well-loved 
tunes to the extent of mauling them about at 
times Col. 33S1029 will be a certain winner. 
My feeling about Kostelanetz is that if he 
could be persuaded not to sound as if he were 
being different merely for its own sake and 
could let well alone more frequently he would 
often be extremely good. The titles are 
“ Humoresque ” (Dvorak), “ Hora Staccato” 
(Dinicu-Heifetz), ‘‘ Traumerei”’ (Schumann), 
“The Bee” (Schubert), ‘Flight of the 
Bumble Bee ” (Rimsky-Korsakov), ‘‘ Lullaby ” 
(Brahms), “‘ Pizzicato Polka ’’ (Strauss), “ Lon- 
donderry Air” (Traditional) and “‘ Hungarian 
Dance No. 5” (Brahms). 

I have somewhat the same objection to the 
Deutschmeister Band conducted by Julius 
Herrmann in Waltzes for Band (Nixa WLP 
Y.6705). The four titles are “‘ Kaiser’? and 
** Schatz”? waltzes by Johann Strauss, Kom- 
zak’s ‘“‘ Badner MadIn’ ” and Ziehrer’s “‘ Wiener 
Madln’.”” Herr Herrmann is too anxious to 
give us what an old friend of mine used to call 
** another glimpse of the obvious.”” He makes 
most weightily every point possible and when 
these do not come frequently enough he manu- 
factures a few for himself, which is a pity, for 
it is a very fine band and is splendidly recorded. 

More to my taste is a new record by Antal 
Kocze, King of the Gypsies, and his Band 
whose title is Gypsy Songs, Vol. 2 (Nixa WLP 
Y.6704). I fancy that as many if not more 
people go to the Monseigneur Bar in Vienna 
to hear this band than to eat and drink. Kocze 
must be the only gypsy band leader to have so 
impressed Toscanini that he wrote music for 
him to play. And I suspect that what impressed 
the Maestro most was Kocze’s impeccable 
sense of rhythm. Both Kostelanetz and Herr 
Herrmann could take a lesson from him in this 
department. The band comprises, in addition 
to the conductor’s solo violin, a second violin, 
viola, ’cello, double-bass, piano and cymbalom. 
The four titles are ‘‘ Roumanian Dance,” 
“Hungarian Song,” “ Dances from Tran- 
sylvania”’ and “ Poszth Melody” and all are 
traditional and played in authentic style. The 
recording is excellent and at a very high 
volume level. 

Strauss and Gung’l are coupled on a Nixa 
record made by the Westminster Light 
Orchestra under Leslie Bridgewater (WLP 
6804). The former is represented by Kunstlerleben 
Pizzicato Polka, and Walter Goehr’s arrange- 
ments of the Lisztian Czardas from “ Ritter 
Pazmann ” and Fledermaus Walzer, and from the 
latter there are Soldatenlieder, Amoretten, Hydro- 
pathen, and Casino. The orchestrations are 
revised a little but not offensively, and I com- 
mend this disc highly. The record sleeve tells 
us that some Austrian musicians have said 
that Mr. Bridgewater conducts like a Viennese. 
He is certainly one of the few English conductors 
to have acquired the authentic “ lilt’? when 
playing Viennese waltzes. 

On the other hand the sleeve-note on Decca 
LK 4082 is calculated to discourage anyone from 
buying it. The record contains fourteen of the 
most attractive numbers from such musicals as 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H.A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 


HARTLEY-TURNER 
SUPER CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER 


PRICE : £8 18 6 Complete with Valves 


This preamplifier is eminently suitable for 
use with all high-grade amplifiers, pick-ups 
and tape recorders. Built with engineering 
precision, employing sub-miniature valves 
and components of the highest quality it 
represents the best value obtainable to-day. 


Brief Specification : 

4 switched input channels for high and low 
output pick-ups, tape and radio. Output | 
volt RMS for 25mV or IV input. Separate Bass 
and Treble controls ; Bass variable 0 to +30 db 
at 20 c/s. Treble variable +10 db at 10 Ke/s. 
With both controls at zero response is flat from 
20-50,000 c/s. Volume independent of tone 
control settings. Cathode follower output stage 
enabling unit to be operated at a distance from 
the main amplifier. Whole unit completely 
screened and enclosed in case 108 x 34 x 34 in. 
H.T. supply only 3 mA at 250V. 


Full details gladly sent on application to : 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6 
Phone: RiVerside 7387 
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LPs 


ORCHESTRA OF THE VIENNA STATE OPERA 
conducted by DR. HANS GILLESBERGER 
with JETTI TOPITZ-FEILER (Soprano) 
GIORGINA MILINKOVIC (Contralto) 
HERBERT HANDT (Tenor), HANS BRAUN (Bass) 
and the AKADEMIE CHORUS, VIENNA 
Mass in Time of War in C major (‘‘ Paukenmesse ”) — Haydn 

(by aenenganeet with the Haydn ads Inc., Boston, 
Mass) - - - . - PMAIOI5 


THE LONDON BAROQUE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL HAAS 
Sonata in F for Violins — J. J. Fux ; 
with JEAN POUGNET & THOMAS CARTER (Violins) 
MAURICE LOBAN (Viola) & J. W. MERRETT (Double Bass) 
Serenata Notturna in D, K.239 — Mozart — PMB1005 


GRETE SCHERZER 
Gaspard de la Nuit — Ravel ; 
Impromptus — Schubert : 
In G flat major, Op. 90, No. 3; 
In A flat major, Op. 90, No. 4; 
In A flat major, Op. 142, No. 2; 
Moments Musicaux — Schubert : 
In A flat major, Op. 94, No. 2; 
In C sharp minor, Op. 94. No. 4 - PMC1002 


WILHELM SCHUCHTER 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Capriccio Espagnol — Rimsky- Korsakov ; : 
Marche Slave — Tchaikovsky ; 
Caucasian Sketches — ea PMC1003 


ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“ Les Biches ” — Ballet Suite — Poulenc ; 
Dolly — Fauré, orch. Rabaud - - PMC1004 


RICHARD TAUBER 
“ Great Tauber Songs” 
Serenade; Oh Maiden, my Maiden; 
Girls were made to love and kiss; Waltz Song — Lehér ; 
Vienna, City of my dreams — Lockton ; 
You are my heart’s delight; Wayside Rose; 
Wolgalied — Lehér ; 
Serenade — Schubert - - PMB1006 


JIMMY SHAND 
and his Band 
Scottish Country Dances (Strict Tempo) -—— 
Eightsome Reel; Come o’er the stream, Charlie ; 
Rouken Glen; The New Rigged Ship; The Duke of Perth; 
The Glasgow Highlanders; The Gordon Waltz ; 
Merrily danc’d the Quaker’s Wife - - PMD 1012 
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OF THE MIONARCH 


AUTCMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


THE EXPERT SAYS.. 


in some ways it is cer- 
tainly the most convenient. 
The quickness and 
small amount of 
noise of record 
change are worthy 
of special commen- 
dation. So also is 
the centralised con- 
er 
P. WILSON, M.A., 


“ec 


, 


‘“‘ The Gramophone.’ 


In the Monarch record changer a truly automatic high quality 
reproduction has been achieved by scientific manufacture. The 
instrument is a guaranteed, reliable, compact modern styled 
machine, capable of giving pleasure to gramophone lovers of 
all tastes and persuasions. Among other features are combined 
three-speed control and switch, extended frequency range dual 

sapphire styli pick-up and a 10-in. recessed steel turntable with 

rubber mat. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
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“The New Moon”, “The Desert Song’, 
“The Student Prince ’’, ‘‘ Viennese Nights ”’, 
etc., grouped under the title Sigmund Romberg 
Suite, and they are admirably played by 
Mantovani and his Orchestra. The orches- 
tration is both interesting and effective, but to 
describe it as “ fairly dripping with violins ”’ is 
both poor taste and unfair to Mr. Mantovani. 

Waltzing to Paul Lincke played by the London 
Promenade Orchestra under Eric Rogers 
is rather disappointing. I do not rank Lincke 
quite equally with the Strauss family as a 
composer of waltzes but he wrote some very 
good ones and he was no fool in the matter of 
orchestration. I should have much preferred 
these eight waltzes in their original form, un- 
improved and unbedecked with inappropriate 
irrelevancies. Playing and recording are both 
good and the titles are “‘ Luna”, “ Wedding 
Dance ’’, ‘‘ Unrequited Love ”’, “ Whirl of the 
Waltz a “Venus on Earth ” “ Lysistrata ”’, 

« Beautiful Spring” and “ Night of Love” 
(Decca LF 1166). 

The last of my long-players is the Searchlight 
Tattoo—1954 as performed at the White City. 
It conforms in pattern to the many similar 
records before the war, but being a long-player, 
is more effective (H.M.V. DLP1050). The 
recording of outdoor events has not advanced 
very much in the last twenty years—nothing 
like so much as in the case of studio recordings. 
Here we have a very similar tone-quality as 
we used to get in the old recordings of the 
Aldershot and other Tattoos. But it is very 
pleasant to hear again the massed and pipe 
bands and buglers and trumpeters. The 
proceeds of the sale of this record are to be 
devoted to the funds of S.S.A.F.A. 

H.M.V. introduces John Heddle Nash, son 
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of a famous father, with eight Shakespearean 
songs. He sings Quilter’s O Mistress Mine, 
Come away Death, It was a Lover and his Lass, 
and Hey Ho! the Wind and the Rain and Arne’s 
Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind, When Icicles hang 
by the Wall, Under the Greenwood Tree and Where 
the Bee sucks quite delightfully and is admirably 
partnered by Ernest Lush (€4255-6). 

To my ears no one can quite replace 
** Master’? Errest Lough either in artistry or 
quality of tone, but Master Robin Fairhurst 
is the nearest approach I have heard for some 
time and his record of There is a Green Hill and 
The Lord is my Shepherd is very desirable (Decca 
F10336). 

Two erstwhile popular selections by Albert 
Sandler and his Palm Court Orchestra 
are sure of a new lease of life in their new 
extended “45” form. They are The Geisha 
and The Desert Song (Col. SEG7520). These 
are revivifications of the tong-since deleted 
DB2155 and 2183. 

The Boston Promenade Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler also revive on extended 
“45s”? old favourites in the shape of La 
Cumparista, Carioca, The Continental and Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance (7EG8027) and those I have 
been able to compare side by side with the 
‘* 78s’ are to my ears better than the originals. 

Similarly I find Paolo Silveri even better in 
Musica Probita, Occhi di fata, Ideale and Senza 
te on Col. SEB3503 than on the original pressings 
(LB103 and 138). 

Another multum in parvo of old favourites 
is Col. SEG7521 on which Nelson Eddy and 
Rise Stevens give us four items from the film 
The Chocolate Soldier. Of the two original 
10-inch discs DB2o6q is still in the catalogue 
and DB2071 has been deleted. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND 
Orchestral 


The revival of the old Charlie Chaplin film 
classic ‘* Modern Times” has brought about a 
spate of recordings of the new theme tune 
known as Smile. Among them, and as a 
successor to the smash-hit from ‘‘ Limelight,” 
is one by Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra 
(Decca F10354). It is backed by Piper In The 
Heather, which plays in and out with a few bars 
of real bagpipes! Another piece of film music 
that should also be a success is The Magic Touch 
from the film ‘ More About Love” on H.M.V. 
Bio754, by Hugo Winterhalter and his 
Orchestra, and from the Italian film “ Anna,”’ 
Percy Faith, now in England on a visit from 
America, offers Don’t Forget. This and _ its 
backing Sympathy (Philips PB312) are played 
very soothingly. 

The Italian conductor Dino Olivieri 
(H.M.V. JOM77) makes his bow in England 
with Valse Brune and Valse Bleue (which features 
the electric organ very tastefully). Olivieri 
used to conduct for Tito Schipa and other 
singers. 

There are several examples of old tunes 
revived this month. Morton Gould (Col. 
DC660), of whom we have not heard for some 
time, gives a typical dressing to I’m In The Mood 
For Love and Orchids In The Moonlight, both 
popular during the middle ’thirties, and Nelson 
Riddle (Cap. CL14073) and his chorus and 
orchestra give new life to the 1937 hit, Jn The 
Chapel In The Moonlight. But there is one new 
and tuneful Latin-American number, Venezuela, 
offered alike by Wally Stott (Philips PB310), 
backed by a new novelty number on the lines of 
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Little Red Monkey, called Postman’s Knock, and by 


Les Baxter (Cap. CL14147) ; the other side 
of this is the theme music from the film ‘‘ The 
High And The Mighty ”. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

Frank Chacksfield’s Orch. : Smile (Decca 
F10354). 

Morton Gould’s Orch. = I’m In The Mood 
For Love (Col. DC660), 

Semprini (piano) : Fantaisie-Impromptu (H.M.V. 
B10742). , 

Joe Henderson (piano) : 
(Polygon P1129) 

Xavier Cugat’s Orch. 
DC661). 

Lita Roza : Joey (Decca F10335). 

Roberto Murolo : Jo te vurria vasa’ (Durium 
DC16541). 


Jangle Box Piano 
My Shawl (Col. 





Instrumental and Novelty 

The recent TV appearances of Senator 
McCarthy in*?America have prompted Stan 
Freberg (Cap. CL14139) to pull the Senator’s 
leg unmercifully in Point Of Order, and on 
the other side he lampoons a TV com- 
mentator in Person To Pearson, including 
incidentally a “ plug” for the famous 
American chain-stores, the A. and P. and 
the “ Piggly-Wiggly”. I am not quite sure 
whose leg is being pulled by Spike Jones 
(H.M.V. JO407) in I’m In The Mood For Love ; 
it is sung and played with unusually lush 
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accompaniment by a soloist whose eccentricities 
on the platform include smashing a spotlight 
that was too bright for him ! 

Then there are three interesting piano discs. 

Joe Henderson plays the Smile theme from 
““ Modern Times” and backs it with Jangle 
Box Rag (funnily enough. not on a jangle-box 
piano!) on Polygon P1129; 
(H.M.V. B10742) shows how a dance pianist 
can cope effectively with Sinding’s Rustle Of 
Spring and Chopin’s Faniaisie-Impromptu, and on 
Decca F10340, Eric Rogers plays a fourth 
selection of to-day’s top hits (taking a leaf out of 
Semprini’s book !), including, amongst others, 
Wanted, The Little Shoemaker and Secret Love. 


Dance 

Two attractive dance records—neither of 
them recent recordings—are offered this month. 
Columbia have still some Xavier Cugats in 
hand, and DC661 is of My Shawl, a non-vocal 
number, and Noche de Luna, which has a vocal 
and features the marimba. H.M.V. MH181 
is by Glenn Miller and his Orchestra, 1939 
vintage, of Wham-Re-Bop-Boom-Bam—so that’s 
where the word ‘“‘ bop”? came from !—and A 
Handful Of Stars, 1940 era. Better late than 
never ! 


Vocal 

One of the most attractive sweet numbers 
to-day is Joey, and already there are several 
records of it. Some of the girls sound as if 
Joey’s having changed their name was a big 
mistake, but Margaret Whiting (Cap. 
CL14034) sounds genuinely pleased and con- 
fident about it, while Lita Roza on Decca 
F10335 approaches the subject as a_ bride, 
thrilled to death with the whole thing. She 
sings the lyrics to Smile on Decca F 10356, too. 
A new American singer, Denise Lor, appears 
for the first time on Parlo. R3893 in If I Give 
My Heart To You, sounding rather like Adelaide 
Hall. 

In more serious vein, Kenneth McKellar, 
the new Scottish tenor, sings My Song and 
Dream Angus on Decca F10342, and our old 
friends Les Compagnons de la Chanson, 
with their usual clear diction, sing La Priére 
and La Chanson du Célibataire (Col. DCF 128). 
The lighter and more humorous artists include 
Wilfred Pickles, sounding a bit like Chesney 
Allen, in Good Luck, Good Health, God Bless You 
(Parlo. R3902), Dinah Shore in Salomee from 
the film “ Living It Up” (H.M.V. B10753), 
Marlene Dietrich and Rosemary Clooney 
(Philips PB314) in two ultra-sophisticated songs, 
Besides He’s A Man and Land, Sea And Air, 
Jimmy Young (Decca F10343) abandoning 
his usual sentimental style for a surprisingly 
unsentimental song, Darling, They're Playing 
Our Song, and young Jimmy Boyd on Philips 
PB315 in a new version of Ma, I Miss Your 
Apple Pie and Felly On My Head. 

Among the foreign records, there are six 
unusual sides sung by Palu Tupou and 
Veiongo Fakaua (H.M.V. JO410, 411 and 
412). These are genuine Polynesian folk songs, 
accompanied by ukulele and guitar, and are 
really something quite out of the ordinary. The 
long Durium supplement offers two discs of 
To te vurria vasa’, one by Roberto Murolo and 
his guitar (DC16541) and the other, with 
orchestra and slightly different lyrics, by 
Aurelio Fierro (DC16543). The reverse of 
this is Caruso’s old favourite, Tu ca nun chiagne, 
and on DC16542, Fierro —_ an — Gigli 
song from Naples, Santa Lucia | 


Long Playing Records 


David Rose plays the music of Harold Arlen 
on M.G.M. C754; Victor Young reminds us 
of love themes from movies such as “ Spell- 
bound”, “Gone With The Wind” and 
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“The Best Years Of Our Lives” on Bruns. 
LA8672 ; Tommy Dorsey and his trombone 
join Victor Young on Bruns. LA8669 for a 
selection called Ecstacy, which includes that 
number, Smoke Gets In Your Eyes and Body And 
Soul ; Claude Thornhill (London H-APB1021) 
offers some ultra-modern but not discordant 
music under the title Dream Music, with his own 
piano well featured, and in similar style there is 
Bill Snyder on Bruns. LA8667 in a selection of 
songs about stars called The Starlit Hour. Messrs. 
Victor Young, Tommy Dorsey, Carmen 
Cavallaro, Meredith Willson, Peter Yorke 
and Harry Horlick unite on Bruns. LAT8034 
in more cocktail-time or after-dinner music, 
each in their own different style, which makes 
for contrast ; and Les Baxter and his chorus 
and orchestra present Thinking Of You and 
— songs of a romantic nature under that 

eading (Cap. LC6664). If you like Latin 
American music played with polish, try 
Xavier Cugat on Col. 3351030, for he plays 
La Paloma, La Golondrina and other favourites, 
and still in a romantic mood, Eddie Fisher 
(H.M.V. DLP1040) sings vocal tributes to 
Bing Crosby, the late Russ Columbo, Rudy 
Vallée, Frank Sinatra and Tony Martin. To 
remind you of a holiday in Paris, H.M.V. 
DLP1041 brings together in two numbers each 
Jean Sablon, Maurice Chevalier and 
Yvette Giraud, with other typical Montmartre 
artists also, under the heading Table In Mont- 
martre, and Marlene Dietrich (Philips BBR 
8006), introduced by Noél Coward the unique 
with some typically witty verse, gives an on-the- 
spot cabaret show of all her best known songs. 
Another record taken from an actual perform- 
ance is Bing Crosby’s Some Fine Old Chestnuts, 
songs of the “twenties, accompanied by the 
Buddy Cole Trio. These are on Bruns 
LA8673. Another favourite American singer 
celebrates an anniversary—the tenth when the 
disc was made—of his initial Capitol records of 
1943 (LCT6003). This is Nat * King ” Cole, 
singing some old and new numbers, sixteen 
in all. 

For those who like solo guitar music, un- 
amplified, there is a new disc by Laurindo 
Almeida (Cap. LC6669), whose versatility 
ranges from Tea For Two to pieces by Bach and 
Lecuona, as well as some originals. Almeida 
used to be featured with Stan Kenton’s 
orchestra, and this is his first solo record. 


Light and Popular Music from France 
Catherine Sauvage, a lovely young lady 
with much personality, is one of the latest 
additions to an already impressive list of 
what is our nearest equivalent here to a 
torch singer. Her second LP (for Philips) 
consists of eight songs by Léo Ferré, in my 
opinion France’s most gifted popular song 
writer of the moment. His verses are 
hard, cynical, sometimes revolting—Ferré 
is currently considered as utterly non- 
conformist—but what art, what richness ! 
Miss Sauvage adds her own art to that of 
Ferré and the result is sensational. Some 
of the songs, however difficult their lyrics 
(L’homme, Nous les filles, Et des clous !) could 
become hits in any country. Catherine 
Sauvage is already very popular in Spain. 
Concerteum have issued a pleasant disc 
of Jimmy “Lover Man” Davis, the 
American composer and singer, who sings 
(mostly blues) in English, French and 
Spanish. As Davis himself Points out, 
“I’m not much of a singer”; yet his 


voice frequently reminds one of Robeson’s, 
and as a composer, he is certainly gifted too. 

Line Renaud’s latest LP for Pathé 
includes the now popular 7e veux and Mon 
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bonheur, together with eight other songs. 
All ten are typical of the current French 
love songs and while none is particularly 
outstanding for any reason, the whole 
makes thirty minutes of pleasant listening. 

For those who like mambos (and they 
number millions in France), H.M.V. have 
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released Perez Prado Encores, including C’est 
st bon! If the disc finds its way abroad (a 
very strong possibility) it will give quite a 
good idea of what the average French 
dancer likes, be it in Paris or in the villes 
d’eaux where most of the bands are 
“* mamboing ” night after night. I.B.M. 





TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


By OLIVER KING 


*Paul Barbarin’s New Orleans Jazz Band 
Bourbon Street Parade (Untraced) (V by 
Ensemble) (a); J Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate (Piron) (a) ; 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee (Trad.) 
(a); Old Grey Bonnet (Murphy, Wen- 
rich) (V by Johnny St. Cyr) (a). 
(Am. Southland) 
George Lewis Rhythm Boys 
St. Louis Street Blues (Untraced) (V by 
Joe Watkins) (b) ; Red Wing (Mills, 
Chattaway, Stennig) (6); Singing 
Clarinet (Untraced) (6) ; Walk Through 
The Streets Of The City (Untraced) (V 
by Joe Watkins) (b). (Am. South- 
land) 
(Melodisc MLP4—27s. 34d.) 
(a)—Barbarin (drs); Willie Humphrey (cit) ; 
Percy Humphrey (jt); Waldren Joseph (tmb) ; 


Lester Santiago (pno); Johnny St. Cyr (bjo, gtr); 
owe McLean "Gee. 21/3/1954. New Orleans, 


(b)—Lewis (cit); Alton Purnell Lark; La 
Marrero (bjo); Alcide ‘** Slow Drag % Pavageau 
ar¥ Joe Watkins (drs). 6/4/1954. New Orleans, 


Paul Barbarin, late drummer with Luis 
Russell at the Saratoga Club in Harlem, now 
resident in New Orleans, is heard here leading 
a small New Orleans-style group that for all its 
authenticity tends to drag on slow numbers. 
The trumpet is weak, and introduces an early- 
Ellington flavour into "Sister Kate ; ; the best track 
is Just A Closer Walk With Thee. Humphrey’s 
clarinet is heard to best advantage in the lower 
register. The trombone is simple and direct, 
and the rhythm section, though not too well 
recorded, is adequate. 

George Lewis phrases rather jerkily in most 
of his numbers ; the best of them is St. Louis 
Street Blues, which is based on J Ain’t Got Nobody. 
Red Wing needs to be more relaxed ; Singing 
Clarinet is Over The Waves, played as a waltz 
and as a stomp, and Walk Through The Streets is, 
if I may say so, pedestrian. I wish Lewis would 
use the low register of his instrument more often. 


xjJimmy Bl 
7 South Side Blues Piano ” 

Chicago Stomp (Blythe) (a) ; Armour Avenue 
Struggle (Blythe) (6) ; Mr. Freddie Blues 
(Shayne) (e) ; Lovin’s Been Here And 
Gone To The Mecca Flat (Blythe) (f) ; 
Sunshine Special (Burdette, Williams) (V 
by Sodarisa Miller) (c) ; Be Yourself 
(Dickerson) (V by Sodarisa Miller 
(d); South Side Stomp (Blythe) (h) ; 
Five O’Clock Blues (Blythe) (g) 

(London AL3527—27s. 34d.) 

(a2) (Am. Paramount 1750), (b) (do. 1751)—Blythe 
(pno). Circa April, 1924. Chicago 

(c) (do. 2092), (@) (do. 2093) Blythe (pno). Circa 
March, 1925. Chicago. 

(e) (Am. Autograph 100s) i (do. 1026)—Blythe 
(pno). Circa April, 1926. 

(g) (Am. Paramount aesThe th) (do. 20659)—The 
Dixie Four : Blythe (pmo); unidentified gtr; Bill 

Jimmy Bertrand (drs). Circa June, 

1928. Chicago. 


Note : The above recording dates disagree with those 
ated on the record sleeve, but are believed to be correct. 


Jimmy Blythe was one of Paramount’s most 
reliable artists; he accompanied or was 


featured with more of their singers and bands 
than perhaps any other. Yet he died in 
obscurity at an unknown date, and nothing is 
known about him other than what the records 
show. His work is a pleasing blend of early 
James P. Johnson and the _harder-hitting 
Chicago style piano, and all these tracks, 

irably well-recorded from original press- 
ings, are of great interest to the collector. 
Sodarisa Miller’s vocals are indistinct, but she 
was not a great singer, and Blythe’s work on the 
two sides on which she is heard outweighs her 
shortcomings. This is one of the most intriguing 
releases in the London series. 


*Sharkey and his Kings of Dixieland 


Introduction; Farewell Blues (Mares, 
Rappolo) ; Tin Roof Blues (Mares, 
Rappolo) ; She’s Crying For Me Blues 


(Pecora) ; Muskrat Ramble (Ory) ; I’m 

Goin’ Home (Mares); High Society 

(Steele). (Am. Southland) 

(Melodisc MLP503—27s. 33d.) 
Sharkey Bonano (tt) ; Bujie Centobie (clt); Jack 
a, (tmb); Stanley ‘**‘Happy’’ Mendelson 
(pno); Arnold Loyacano (bass) ; — Brunies 
(drs). ”7/4/1954. New Orleans, U.S.A 
The same remarks apply to these sides as to 

most of the other “ revivalist’? issues—the 
band drags on the slow numbers, the clarinet 
seldom forsakes the upper register, even for solo 
work, and the balancing is so poor as to render 
Loyacano’s bass almost as inaudible as it was 
on the original Friar’s Society Orchestra records 
on Gennett (British Brunswick 02211/3) made 
in 1922. But to be fair, there is better cohesion 
here than in many modern “ trad.’’ groups ; 
Bonano’s trumpet lacks richness, but not drive ; 
Delaney’s trombone is dry and to the point, 
and the tempo is not lost or stepped up. Most 
of the fast numbers are too fast, but the render- 
ing of Farewell Blues is most commendable. It’s 
a pity the choice of numbers is so hackneyed ; 
I don’t really think we need yet another Muskrat 
— especially such a hell-for-leather version 
as this. 


Firehouse Five Plus Two 
Lonesome Railroad Blues (Trad.) (V_ by 
Ensemble) (Am. Good Time Jazz 
LK330) 
Runnin’ Wild (Gibbs, Grey, Wood) (do. 


LK331) 
(Good Time Jazz GV2192—6s.) 

m S teen (cli); Danny Alguire eee : 
ward k Kim (tmb) ; Frank Thomas (pno) ; 
Goff (bjo); Ed Penner (tuba); Jerry ae ( rs). 
20/5/1982. Hollywood. 

More of the Firehouse Five Plus Two—why, 

I wonder, not the Firehouse Seven ?—but on a 
78 this time. I can’t get the point of the presence 
of the aged fire-engine which is heard starting 
up and eventually blowing up on Runnin’ Wild, 
for it only serves to make the performance even 
more redolent of Spike Jones’ efforts than ever. 
Both sides are heavily recorded and are not 
likely to inspire other jazz musicians, but the 
blues side manages to generate quite a beat. 
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xBucktown Five/Stomp Six 
‘* Muggsy Spanier and the Bucktown Five ”’ 

Stomp Six: Everybody Loves My Baby 

(Williams, Palmer) (g) ; Why Couldn’t 

It Be Poor Little Me ? (Kahn, Jones) (h) 

Bucktown Five: Buddy’s Habits 

(Straight, Nelson) (f) ; Chicago Blues 

(Biese, Altiere, Williams) (d) ; Mobile 

Blues (Short, Rose) (6) ; Steady Roll 

Blues (Bates, Stitzel) (a) ; Really A Pain 

(Kassell, Starr) (c); Hot Mittens 

(Saxby, Faut, Stitzel) (e) 

(London AL3528—27s. 34d.) 

) (Am. Gennett 11766), (b) (do. 11767), (c) (do. 


(a 
11768), (4) (do. 11769), (e) (do. 11770), (f) (do. 11771) — 
Voltaire de Faut (cit); Francis Hogan ‘‘Mu apd 


Spanier (cornet); Guy Carey (tmb); Mel Stitzel 
(pno); Marvin Saxbe (drs). 25/2/1924. Richmond, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


(g) (Am. Autograph 829), (hk) (do. 828)—de Faut 
(clt); Spanier (cornet); Carey (tmb); Stitzel (pno) ; 
Joe Gish (tuba); Ben Pollack (drs). June, 1925. 
Chicago. 

These are the first records ever made by 
Francis “* Muggsy’’ Spanier, who was then 
seventeen years old. How well he had learned 
the lessons of listening to Joe Oliver’s playing is 
heard in all of them, particularly in the early 
electric recordings by the Stomp Six. These, by 
the way, must rank as some of the finest and 
most hard-hitting of all Chicago jazz; the 
attack makes the later Condon records sound 
positively effeminate! The recording of the 
Bucktown Five is not all it might have been, but 
enough of the living music of these youngsters 
comes through to show what a fine little unit they 
were. Carey’s trombone is rather stilted, but 
this is more than balanced by the superb work 
of Spanier and de Faut. No wonder Jelly Roll 
Morton approved of de Faut—-his understand- 
ing of the jazz idiom is akin to the classic work 
of Rappolo and Shields in the white school, or 
Dodds and Simeon in the coloured. 


*xBlues and Stomps 
“Vol. I—Tommy Ladnier ”’ 
Mojo Strut (Ladnier) (h) ; Heebie Feebies 
(Ladnier) (f) ; Charleston Mad (Austin) 
(V by Priscilla Stewart) (d) ; 
Steppin? On The Blues (Austin) (6) ; 
Travelling Blues (Austin) (c); Peepin’ 
Blues (Austin) (g) ; Charleston (Mack, 
Johnson) (V by Priscilla Stewart) 
(e) ; Play That Thing, No. 4 
(Powers) (a) 
(London AL3524—27s. 34d.) 
(a) (Am. Paramount 1502)—Ollie Powers and his 
estra: Powers (drs); Jimmy Noone (cit) ; 


Horace Diemer (alto); Tommy Ladnier, Alec 
Calimese (cornets); Eddie Vincent (tmb); Glover 
Compton (pno); ‘*Dago’’ (real name unknown) 


(jo); William ‘* Bass *’ Moore (tuba). September, 
1923. Chicago. 

(6) (do. 10004), (c) (do. 10005)—Lovie Austin’s Blue 
Serenaders : Austin (pno); Jimmy O’Bryant (cit) ; 
Ladnier (cornet). Circa November, 1924. Chicago. 

(4) (do. 2094), (e) (do. 2095), (f) (do. 2096), (g) (do. 
2097), (h) (do. 2098)—As for (b), plus Jasper Taylor 
(drs). December, 1924: Chicago. 


Here is a treat for all lovers of great New 
Orleans cornet work. Tommy Ladnier was one 
of the finest of all the musicians in the classic 
school, and is heard on this disc to greater 
advantage than any other record extant, not 
forgetting the H.M.V.s of 1938. He was young 
when the above discs were made ; he was not 
fettered by the bonds of scores or commercialism, 
his dynamic power was at its greatest spate, and 
his inventiveness was unbounded. What secret 
Process the engineers have discovered for 
revitalising the old records I do not pretend to 
know, but the trio sides of late 1924 are as clear 
as many of to-day’s, nay, clearer than some I 
could name. The band side with Ollie Powers 
is less successful, perhaps, because of the rather 
dated alto, grunty tuba and somewhat muzzy 
ensemble sound, but it has its interesting points 
in Ladnier’s solo and the first known record of 
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Jimmy Noone, whose clarinet work is strictly 
traditional, while that of O’Bryant on the others 
is sometimes great (as on the trio sides) and 
sometimes growling and exhibitionistic (as on 
Mojo Strut). But these are hair-splitting 
criticisms ; I bow before the greatness of this 
disc, and believe all jazz connoisseurs will do 
likewise. 


*Firehouse Five Plus Two 

Firehouse Stomp (Kimball, Goff) (a) ; San 
McPhail (Michels) (d); Fireman’s 
Lament (Kimball, Mallery) (c) ; Blues 
My Naughty Sweetie Taught Me (Swan- 
stone, McCarron, Morgan) (V_ by 
Ensemble) (6); Brass Bell (Frank 
Thomas) (e) ; Everybody Loves My Baby 
(Spencer Williams, Jack Palmer) (/) ; 
Riverside Blues (T. A. Dorsey, R. M. 
Jones) (h) ; Red Hot River Valley (Trad.) 
(g). (Am. Good Time Jazz LKLP3, 
LKLP4) 

(Good Time Jazz LDGo36—27s. 4d.) 

Firechief Rag (Alguire) (p) ; Sweet Georgia 
Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, Casey) (V by 
Ward Kimball, Danny Alguire, 
Harper Goff) (m); Wabash Blues 
(Meinken, Ringle) (c) ; Just A Stomp 
At Twilight (Lake) (n) ; Twelfth St. Rag 
(Bowman, Sumner) (i) ; Sobbin’ Blues 
(Kessel, Berton) (I) ; mesome Mama 
Blues (Brown, Nickel, Brown) (k) ; Who 
Walks In When I Walk Out ? (Goodhart, 
Hoffman, Freed) (V by Ensemble) 
(Am. Good Time Jazz LKLP11, 
LKLP12) 

(Good Time Jazz LDGo79—27s. 4d.) 


(a) (Am. Good Time Jazz LK100), (6) (do. LK101), 
(c) (do. LK102), (d) (do. LK103)—Clarke Mallery 
(cit); Danny Lucas (tpt); Ward Kimball (tmb) ; 
Frank Thomas (pmo); Harper Goff (bjo); Ed. 
Penner (bass-sax) ; Jim MacDonald (drs). 13/5/1949. 
Hollywood. 

(e) (do. LK116), (f) (do. LK117), (g) (do. LK118), 
(A) (do. LK119)—Mallery (cit); Danny Alguire (tpt) ; 
Kimball (tmb) ; Thomas (pmo); Goff (bjo); Penner 
(bass-sax in (f), tuba in others) ; Monte Mountjoy (drs). 
8/10/1949. Hollywood 


(i) (do. LK181), (7) (do. LK182)—As for (e). 7/10/1950 


Hollywood. 

(k) (do. LK191), (1) (do. LK193), (m) (do. LK194)— 
As for (e). 9/3/1951. Hollywood. 

(n) (do. LK200), (0) (do. LK201), (p) (do. LK202)— 
As for (e), except Dick Roberts (gtr) replaces Goff. 
10/6/1951. Hollywood. 

Here is a feast for those who like their jazz 
rough, brash and without any suggestion of 
anything approaching finesse. The rhythm is 
heavy as a herd of elephant, the front-line 
brassy as a contest in the de Montfort Hall in 
Leicester, without the light and shade usually 
exhibited there ; yet for all that, in small doses, 
this is infectious stuff. But only in small doses, 
for this critic anyway. It can be labelled Mickey 
Mouse music without libel, for the band is 
mostly composed of artists from the Disney 
studios. Just A Stomp At Twilight starts soberly 
enough with a solo on the harmonium, but soon 
stomps off into a raggy version of Love’s Old 
Sweet Song. The aforementioned Jimmy Blythe 
did the same thing in 1927, calling it Oriental 
Man, with more taste and subtlety. 


*George Lewis New Orleans Jazz Band 
** George Lewis Jam Session ”’ 

Willie The Weeper (Bloom) ; 2.19 Blues 
(Desdume) ; Martha (Trad.).; Ole Miss 
(Trad.) ; Bugle Boy March (Trad.) ; 
Jerusalem Blues (Trad.) ; Pallet On The 
Floor (Trad.) ; Sheik Of Araby (Smith, 
Wheeler, Snyder) (Am. Paradox MXP 
6001-A, -B) 

(Vogue LDEo82—27s. 4d.) 

Lewis (cit); Elmer Talbert (‘pt); Jim Robinson 
(tmb); Alton Purnell (pno) ; wrence Marrero 
(bjo); Alcide ‘* Slow Drag ’’ Pavageau (bass); Joe 
Watkins (mis-spelt Walkins on label) (drs). August, 
1950. New Orleans, U.S.A. 


More authentic New Orleans jazz would be 
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difficult to find than these examples. Rough and 
raw, they should satisfy the most discerning 
addict to the revival movement ; for my own 
part, I wish the rhythm section had been a little 
more supple and the front line more cohesive. 
The absence of a piano may account for this 
stiffness and raggedness to some extent, how- 
ever. 


George Lewis and his New Orleans Music 

Willie The Weeper (Melrose, Bloom, 

Rymal) (Am. Good Time Jazz LK165) 

Mama Don’t Allow It (Gow Cow Daven- 

port) (V by Elmer Talbert) (do. 
LK167) 


(Good Time Jazz GV2253—6s.) 

Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula (Goetz, Young, 
Wendling) (do. LK166) 

Burgundy Street Blues (Lewis) (do. LK168) 

(Good Time Jazz GV2254—6s.) 

165, 166, 167—Lewis (cit); Elmer Talbert (tpt) ; 
Jim Robinson (¢mb); Alton Purnell (pmo); Lawrence 
Marrero (bjo); Alcide ‘**Slow Drag ’’ Pavageau 
(bass); Joe Watkins (drs). 5/6/1950. New Orleans 
U.S.A. 


168—Lewis (cit) with (despite contrary information 
on label) rhythm section, as above, only. Same session. 

These 78’s are preferable, I think, to the 
above LP, for they move more freely, and they 
include the magnificent Burgundy Street Blues 
which has more or less become Lewis’s 
signature tune. The choice of tunes is some- 
what less hackneyed, too ; the old-time hymns 
and marching-band numbers are all very well, 
but being of simple material, they do not bear 
endless repetition, even by the best of bands. 
Whether you will like the late Elmer Talbert’s 
raucous voice depends on how raw you like 
your jazz. Never let it be said that I advocate 
sophistication to the nth degree, but there is a 
midway mark somewhere, and it is there that 
I feel the best jazz is to be found. 


Meade Lux Lewis—Piano Solos 
Tell Your Story a a. Note 
RS ) (6/9/1940. U.S.A. 
Rising Tide Blues (Lewis) (do. BNg39) 
(Same session) 
(Vogue V2247— 6s.) 

Strictly for boogie-woogie followers. The 
variations flow endlessly from Meade Lux’s 
supple fingers, and one must admire his energy 
and enthusiasm. I found the recording and the 
obvious fact of the results of dubbing less 
admirable, however. 


*Jelly Roll Morton—Piano Solos 
Mamie’s Blues (V) (i); Michigan Water 
Blues (Williams) (V) (j) ; Buddy Bolden 
Blues (V) (f) ; Winin’ Boy Blues (V) (e) ; 
Don’t You Leave Me Here (V) (h); 
Original Rags (a); The Naked Dance 
(g); The Crave (b) ; Mister Foe (c) ; 
King Porter Stomp (d). (All composed 
by Morton, except where otherwise 
stated.) (All Vs by Morton) (Am. 
Commodore FL23A, FL24A) 
(Vogue LDEo80—27s. 4d.) 

(a) (Am. General 2561), (b) (do. 2562), (c) (do. 2564), 
(d) (do. 2565), (e) (do. 2566), (f) (do. 2570), (g) (do. 
2571), (h) (do. 2572), (i) (do. 2573), (7) (do. 2579)— 
Morton (pmo). 14, 16, 28/12/1939. ' 

Previously issued on standard 78 Vogues: (a) and (#) 
on V2119, (6) and (f) on V2067, (c) and (e) on V2121, 
(d) and (h) on V2122, (g) and (j) on V2120. 

On one disc we have all ten of the sides 
made by Morton in New York in December, 
1939, sides which might have made him famous 
in his lifetime beyond his wildest dreams if only 
that life had continued for just a few more years. 
For these are Morton’s last solo records, and 
almost his last of all. Played with exquisite 
artistry, they defy criticism ; his Mamie’s Blues 
is one of the greatest of great masterpieces in 
jazz recorded literature, and the few bars of 
melancholy humming on Winin’ Boy are worth 
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all the gross noises that others have perpetrated 
since in the name of vocal blues, and more. 
No finer memorial could exist of the great 
Morton than this superb record. No jazz 
collection is complete without it. 


Jelly Roll Morton—Piano Solos 
Finger Buster (Morton) (Am. Jazzman 
Th? 
U.S.A 


1938. 


Washington D.C., 
Creepy Feeling (Morton) (do. MLB146) 
(Same date) 
(Good Time Jazz GV2256—6s.) 
Winin’ Boy Blues (Morton) (V by Morton) 
(do. MLB147) (Same date) 
Honky Tonk Music (Morton) (do. MLB148) 
(Same date) 
(Good Time Jazz GV2255—6s.) 
Further examples of Morton’s fine piano 
work, but less well-recorded than the foregoing. 
Even so, these are essentials for any student of 
ragtime and blues piano playing as they are for 
the Morton collector. The speed and precision 
of Finger Buster is miraculous ; call it showing 
off technique if you like, but at least it is done 
with taste, for the artist plays not one note 
more than is necessary. These are only 
slightly less than terrific. 


*Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band 
1919 Rag (Ondekind) (b) ; Curse Of An 
Aching Heart (Piantadosi, Fink) (V by 
Turk Murphy) (h) ; Irish Black Bottom 
(Louis Armstrong, Venable) (g) ; 
Waiting For The Robert E. Lee (Gilbert, 
Muir) (c) ; Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 
(Armstrong, Raye) (d); Darktown 
Strutiers’ Ball (Shelton Brooks) (V by 
Turk Murphy) (f); Ragtime Dance 
(Kerry Mills) (e) ; Trombone Rag (Kerry 
Mills) (a). (Am. Good Time Jazz 
LKLP7, LKLP8) 
(Good Time Jazz LDGo78—27s. 4d.) 
(a) (Am. Good Time Jazz 1139-4), (0) (do. LK140-3), 
(c) (do. LK141- -8), (d) (do. L 2), (e) (do. LK143-3), 
f) a. LKi¢ +) al Ne eas. $3), (a) -. LK146-3)— 
aura, (clt) ; rye! tp; 
; Bill Newman "oho 
— (bass) ; seam Ward (drs). aifi960. Molly. 


"Tea issued on Good Time Jazz standard 78s: 
@) and (e) on V2197, (f) and (g) on GV2193. 

These youngsters and others need to learn a 
lot about jazz. The frenzied increase of tempo, 
the sour ensembles and bovine trombone work 
are alien to the best in the idiom, and will only 
serve to make the sceptics more sceptical and 
the connoisseurs turn away in disgust. Ragtime 
Dance is the one side with any light and shade ; 
the rest are pumped out furiously, with all sorts 
of cheap “ gimmicks” here and there. Surely 
these folks didn’t think they could improve on 
Louis Armstrong’s classic Irish Black Bottom and 
Some Barbecue ? 


*Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz tone” 
“Volume 1—1 
Maryland, My Maa tread.) (g); 
Down Home Rag (Sweatman) (e) ; 
1919 Rag (Onderkind) (A) ; Oh! 
Didn’t He Ramble (Handy) (V-by Kid 
Ory) (f) ; O1’s Creole Trombone (Ory) 
(6); Weary Blues (Matthews) (a) ; 
Maple Leaf Rag (Joplin) (c) ; Original 
Dixieland One-Step (La Rocca) (d). 
(Am. Good Time Jazz LKLP25, 26) 
(Good Time Jazz LDGo55—27s. 4d.) 
(a) (Am. Goo¢ Time Jazz ere (6) (do. LK234), 
c) (do. LK235), (d) (do. LK236), ( Ag? seat, (f) 
Howard 4 


So. LK242), (g) (do. LK243), (iy' “ao. 

(clt) ; Mutt ‘cae (tpt) ; 

Buster Wilson (no ); Bud Scott (gtr) ; Ed land 

(bass); Minor Hall (dvs). Autumn, 1945. Hollywood. 

Previous standard 78 releases : (e) and (hk) on Good 
Time Jazz GV2187, (f) and (g) on GV2186. 


° 


mb); Darnell 
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Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
Blues For Home (Two sides) (Ory) (Am. 
Good Time Jazz LK313, 314) 
(Good Time Jazz GV2190—6s.) 

Ory (tmb); Joe Darensbourg (cy. Teddy Buckner 
(cornet); Lloyd Glenn (pmo); Ed Garland (bass) ; 
Minor Hall (drs). 5/5/1951. Pamona, California, U.S.A. 

Comparisons are odious indeed, it is said, 
but it is inevitable that they be made between 
the great Ory band of 1945 and the much 
inferior one of 1951. The early band was 
fresh and unassuming in its approach to the 
music that was then on its way back to public 
esteem ; the later had reaped the harvest of 
success and included high-note trumpet work, 
Ory sounding like a man with a klaxon gone 
mad, and with Darensbourg a poor substitute 
for Howard’s expressive clarinet. How are the 
mighty fallen ! 


*Ra e Piano Roll 

Maple Leaf Rag (Joplin) ; Evergreen Rag 
(Scott) ; Grizzly Bear (Botsford) ; 
Cascades (Joplin) ; States Street Rag 

edley, No. 8 ( own); St. Louis 

Trickle (Barney, Seymour); Jungle 
Time (Severen) ; °*Possum And ’ Taters 
(Hunter) 

(London AL3523—27s. 33d.) 


Transcribed from piano rolls cut anonymously 
in the first two decades of the century, these are 
of great historic and to some extent musical 
interest. The rather mechanical reproduction 
mars much of the set, but ’Possum And ’ Taters, 
by the blind rag composer Charles Hunter 
from Tennessee is a composition of great beauty 
and is quite successfully transferred here. The 
directions given by Scott Joplin for Maple Leaf 
Rag that it should not be played too fast are 
ignored here, and the rhythm is staccato, not 
smooth and flowing, but the collection of 
themes included under the vague heading 
States Rag Medley No. 8 is intriguing. Some of 
them seem quite familiar. 


xBob Scobey’s Frisco Band 
That’s A Plenty (Lew Pollack) (f); 
Beale Street Mama (Turk, Robinson) 
(V by Clancey Hayes) (g) ; Wolverine 
Blues a (h) ; Coney Island Wash- 
board (Durand mag Ne Shugart) 
(V by Bob Scobey, Clan Hayes, 
Jack Buck) (¢) ; Pretty Baby —— 
Van Alstyne, da); Louis 
Blues (Handy) (c) ; Some Of These Days 
(Shelton Brooks) (6); Dippermouth 
Blues (Oliver, Armstrong) (a). (Am. 
Good Time Jazz LKP17, LKP18) 
(Good Time Jazz LDGo54—27s. 4d.) 
(a) (Am. Good Time Jazz LK297), (b) (do. LK298), 
(c) (do. LK299), (d) (do. LK300)—Scobey (tpt) ; 
Darnell Howard (cit); Jack Buck (mb); Burt Bales 
( ); Clancy ron Edwards (bjo, gtr); Squire Girsback 
(bass); Gordon (drs). 29/4/1950. San 
Francisco, U.S 
(e) (do. 1052-A), (f) (do. 1052-B), (g) (do. 1053-A), 
(kh) (do. 1053-B)—Scobey (tpt); Albert Nicholas 
(clt); Buck (tmb); Bales (pno); Girsback red 
Fred Higuera (drs). 23/9/1951. San ta 9 yp U.S.A 
Previous standard 78 releases: (c) and (d) on Vogue 


GV2211, (e) and (hk) on V (or GV) 2185, (f) and (g) on ~ 


V (or GV) 2184 


In common with much. of the modern 
** Dixieland ”’ output, the chief faults here are 
an increase of tempo in fast numbers like 
That’s A Plenty, and a general feeling of tension 
in the ensemble instead of the correct relaxed 
swing. The overall sound of the band is 
superior to its contemporaries, however, 
probably chiefly due to the presence of Darnell 
Howard or Albert Nicholas on clarinet, and 
in the solo work, both men show how much 
more able they are than the general run of 
clarinetists of the younger generation. 
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*Fats Waller 
“ Jivin’ With Fats” 

Oh! Susanna (Stephen Foster) (V) ; 
Loch Lomond (Trad.) (V) ; Waltz From 
‘* Faust”? (Gounod) ; When You And | 
Were Young, Maggie (Johnson, Butter- 
field) (V); Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 
(Bland) (V); The Old Oaken Bucket 
(Kellmark) (V) ; Ah, So Pure (Flotow) : 
Annie Laurie (Lady Scott) (V). (All 
Vs by Fats Waller) 

(London AL3522—27s. 34d.) 

Said to have been recorded 20/11/1939. No other 
details known. 

I have never liked the jazz transcribing of the 
popular classics, but there is something about 
the way Fats handles it that makes it more 
acceptable. His effervescent personality is 
irrepressible, and this selection demonstrates his 
versatility. It should be a great success both 
with the Waller fans and the public alike, for 
it is good commercial stuff played with that 
something that was Fats’ own secret. 


%Clarence Williams and his Orchestra 
Bozo (Williams) (e) ; Kitchen Women Blues 
(Bell, Williams) (V by Anna Bell) 
(c); Lock Step Blues (Bell, Williams) 
(V by Anna Bell) (d) ; I’m Gonna Take 
My Bimbo Back To Bamboo Isle (Williams, 
Palmer) (f); Beau Koo Jack (Arm- 
strong, Hill Melrose) (g) ; 
Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate (A. J. 
Piron) (h) ; Speakeasy Blues (Williams, 
Oliver) (6); Long, Deep And Wide 
(Waller) (a) 
(London AL3526—27s. 34d.) 


(a) (Am. Q.R.S. 151), (b) (do. 152)—Probably 

Williams (pro); Arville Harris, Russell Procope 
(altos, clits) ; Cecil Scott (tnr) ; Kin; Pre (orn 
Ed Cuffee (tmb); Leroy Harris 0); Cyrus St. 
Clair (tuba). tober, 1928. Long Island City, U.S.A. 

(c) (do. 173), ra) (do. 174)—Probably Williams (pro) ; 

Harris cts Ed Lag | (cornet) ; lee (tmb); St. 
Clair (tuba). Octo 1928. Long Island City, U.S.A. 

(e) G0. 270), i * (do. 271)--Probably as for (a). 
November, 1928. Long Island City, U.S.A. 
(g) (do. 308), (m) E. 309)—Probably Williams (p70); 

» Omer em} (altos, clits); Scott (tnr); 

Ed. Anderson ‘ ; James Archey (im); 
Harris (bjo); St. Giair ‘iuba). Circa December, 1928. 
Long Island City, U.S.A 

The eoadinding fraternity has at last 
discovered the worth of Clarence Williams’ 
records, musically speaking, and they are now 
being measured in terms of cash on a high level. 
Among his rarest, and finest, are those made in 
1928 by the old QRS piano roll firm in Long 
Island City, New York. Technically, they 
leave much to be desired ; but the solo work 
by such men as Allen, Oliver, Cuffee, Arrville 
Harris and St. Clair is of a very high order, 
and the lack of a drummer is imperceptible. 
Anna Bell was a very obscure but quite 
exceptionally good blues singer, and for the 
instrumental numbers, it is hard to single out 
one for special mention—they are all excellent. 


*Jimmy _Yancey—Piano Solos 
**A Lost Recording Date” 
La Salle Street Breakdown; Two O'Clock 
Blues ; Fanie’s Joys ; Lean Bacon; Big 
Bear Train; Lucile’s ; Beezum 
Blues ; Yancey Limited (All Yancey) 
(London AL3525—27s. 34d. 

The sleeve-note tells us oor the originals of 
these Yancey records were discovered in a tin 
box, unlabelled, when the stock of the Solo Art 
and Circle firms came into the hands of 
Riverside Records recently. They are all 
excellent examples of Yancey’s pleasing, 
restrained Spanish-tinged boogie-woogie, very 
typical and in much the same vein as the more 
familiar H.M.V. records of the same year 
(1939). The recording is excellent, and the 
charm of the rarity and hitherto inaccessibility 
of the records is not by any means their chief 
attribute. 
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MOZART 


Symphony No. 35 in D major, K.385—“ Haffner ” ; 
Symphony No. 41 in C major, K.551—“ Jupiter ” 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7053 
Serenade No. 10 in B flat major, K.361 
THE LOS ANGELES WOODWINDS 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7030 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy overture ; 
Francesca da Rimini, Opus 32 
THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN CTL 7048 
Princess Aurora 
THE BALLET THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEPH LEVINE CCL 7519 
Casse-noisette, Opus 71 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ROGER DE£SORMIERE CCL 7508 


MENDELSSOHN 


Concerto in E minor for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 64; 
BRUCH 
Concerto in G minor for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 26 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
with THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7059 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
Polkas ; Waltzes 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7051 


AARON COPLAND Billy the kid ; 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN Undertow 
THE BALLET THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEPH LEVINE CTL 7040 


RACHMANINOV 
Prelude in C sharp minor, Opus 3 No. 2 and 
Prelude in G minor, Opus 23 No. 5 ; 
LISZT Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
LEONARD PENNARIO (Piano) CCL 7522 





CAPITOL, division of — 
- THE DEGCA RECORD COMPAN’ 
1-3 BRIXTON ROA! 
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3-SPEED TRANSCRIPTION UNITS 


MODEL 2000 

Comprises Transcription Motor and 
Turntable complete with 3-speed gear 
and switch mounted on banjo type unit 
plate. 


MODEL 2010 

Same specification as Model 2000, but mounted on 

rectangular unit plate and equipped with a studio ‘‘P’’ High 
Fidelity pickup head. 


Absolutely uniform speed ;_ reproduction free from rumble and frequency modulation. Available 
for AC voltages 100/125 and 200/250. Finished in cream scratchproof enamel. Also available for 
AC/DC supply. 


GRAMOPHONE UNITS, Single and 3-speed 


New in design and supplied in two types: 
A.C.554 for 78 r.p.m. records ; A.C.3/554, a 
new unit for 3-speed operation. 

Turntable is heavy duty steel, rubber covered ; 
fitted with striker for operating automatic stop. 
Spring Suspension and check springs eliminate 
acoustic feed-back. 

Pickup Rest fitted with safety clip. 

Motor—4 pole, dynamically balanced. 

The above units are also available for AC/DC 
supplies. 


See them at the Radio Exhibition, Earl’s Court, London, Aug. 25th-Sept. 4th, 
Stand No. || and Demonstration Room NI. D26. 


COLLARO LTD., Ripple Works, By-Pass Road, Barking, Essex 
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RECORD CHANGERS 


“54” High Fidelity Changer 
COLLARO’S latest complete mixing unit for 
7-in., 10-in. and 12-in. records. Suitable for 
AC voltages 100/125 and 200/250 and available 
for AC/DC supplies. 


RC531 Non-Mixing Changer 

for single-speed operation at 78 r.p.m. with 
10-in. and 12-in. records. Also 3RC531, 3- 
speed version for operation at 334, 45 and 
78 r.p.m. with 7-in., 10-in. and 12-in. records. 


RC532 Mixing Version _ 
of Model RC531 for single-speed operation at. 78 r.p.m. with 10-in. and 12-in. records intermixed 


in any order. Also 3RC532, 3-speed version, for operation at 33}, 45 or 78 r.p.m. with 7-in. records, 
or 10-in. and 12-in. records intermixed in any order. 


PICKUP HEADS 


“Studio” High Fidelity crystal pickup Head. 
No special filters required. Non-hygroscopic ; 
full tropical guarantee. 


Orthodynamic Head for 78 r.p.m. and long- 
playing records. Changeover effected by switch. 
Permanent twin point stylus of special durable alloy. 


Magnetic Head for 78 r.p.m. records only. 
Standard type semi-permanent needles. Unsuitable 
for sapphire stylus. 


Magnetic Low or High Impedance Heads for 78 r.p.m. records only. Interchangeable 
miniature steel needles or permanent sapphire stylus. 


See them at the Radio Exhibition, Earl’s Court, London, Aug. 25th-Sept. 4th, 
Stand No. II and Demonstration Room No. D26. 


COLLARO LTD., Ripple Works, By-Pass Road, Barking, Essex 
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WV Gramophones with the 
[rduaiiie Peak Performance 


We cordially invite you to Stand 65 at Earls Court where the latest additions to the 


remarkable Trixette range will be displayed. 
If you are unable to visit the Show—ask your local dealer to demonstrate one of these 


Peak Performance gramophones. 
Model A 410 
In a newly styled cabinet, smaller and more compact than earlier 
models, the A 410 is available in several attractive colours. 
@GARRARD record changer RC 110. 
e@Latest GC 2 crystal pick-up giving exceptionally level 
response. 
@Elliptical speaker and adequate baffle area for quality 
reproduction. 


MODEL A410 
25 Gns. (Tax paid) 
MODEL ASII 
Model A 511 32 Gns. (Tax paid) 

In a similar case, but fitted with new extended response amplifier 
with Bass and Treble tone controls to give outstanding 
reproduction, and including GARRARD RC 111 changer with 

new Ceramic pick-up. 


eee 


The NEW Reeital Console 


This instrument in its newly designed form hn 2 ee is an instrument designed to 

i satisfy the c x: 1g mag’ ent 

msedsagss —— a SS See Se tonal quality with handsome appearance and 

USE TERN eee ie ” operational simplicity. The reserves of 

The cabinet itself is of original and attractive power are ample and the remarkable quality 

design, elegantly finished with selected of reproduction is of a standard to satisfy the 
most exacting critic. 


ee 


Home Music Amplifier 
Model T 41 
This striking addition to the TRIX range of Quality Amplifiers 
combines all the features needed for a very high degree of 
fidelity of reproduction with surprising economy and simplicity 
of operation. 

@Bass and TREBLE tone controls and mains switch 

on independent control panel. 
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xLouis Armstrong and his Hot Five 
Muskrat Ramble (Ory) (e) ; Heebie Feebies 
(Atkins) (V by Armstrong) (0) ; 
Gut Bucket Blues (Armstrong) (Dialogu 
by Armstrong and Kid Ory) 6); 
Skid-dat-de-dat (Hardin) (Scat V by 
Armstrong) (f); Yes, I’m In The 
Barrel (Armstrong) (a); Cornet Chop 
Suey (Armstrong) (d) ; in?’ With 
Some Barbecue (Hardin) (2) ; 
Rough (Armstrong) (V by Armstrong) 
(k) ; The Last Time (Ewing, Martin) 
(V by Armstrong) (h) ; Got No Blues 
(Hardin) (j Hotter Than That 
(Hardin) (1); Ory’s Creole Trombone 
(Ory) (g). (Columbia XLP4964-2N, 
XLP4965-1N) 
(12 in. Columbia LP 33SX1029— 
32s. 44d.) 

(a) (Am. OKeh 9485), (b) (do. Sa Oey tthe aul 

} eatewn F Johnny ds (cit); Kid Ory (tmb); L 
trong (nee Arege (pno) ; sone St. 
too) 12/11/1925. Chica, 

(c) (do. 9584), (d) (do. 9535), (e) (do. 9588)—Same 
personnel. 26/2/1926. Chicago. 

(f) (do. 9891)—Same comme. 16/11/1926. Chicago. 

(g) (do. 81310)—Same personnel. 2/9/1927. Chicago. 

(h) (do. 813817)—Same personnel. 6/9/1929. Chicago. 

(i) (do. 82087), (7) (do. 82038)—Same personnel. 

airy ow Chicago. 

(k) (do. 82040)—Same personnel. 10/12/1927. Chicago. 

(1) (do. Soares Cae one pga 18/12/1927. Chicago. 

Previous issues (ft delt (a), (6), (d), (e). on 
Columbia 45 EP SEG7514; (a) and (b) on standard 78 
Columbia DB2978 ; (d) and (e) on do. DB2624 ; an and 
(h) on standard 78 Parlophone R2792; (i) on do. 
with Lonesome Road ; (j) on do. R2449t, with Sugar fe 
Strut; (1) on do. R2704, with That’s When I’ll Come Back. 

This latest Louis Armstrong LP is notable for 
two things: firstly it has in Gut Bucket Blues one 
of the three titles made at Louis’s first ever 
session under his own name (for CKeh, on 
November 25th, 1925) ; secondly it gives us for 
the first time his Hot Fives’ Heebie Jeebies, Skid- 
dat-de-dat and I’m Not Rough. 

Except that Louis sings in Skid-dat his first 
recorded scat chorus, there is nothing in any of 
the newcomers that distinguishes them from the 
previously issued and well-known other nine 
items on the disc. 

Which means that, with the better repro- 
duction LPs invariably provide, the record as 
a whole will be a joy to those who revel not 
only in early Louis, but also in the music of his 
early small groups in general, but anathema to 
others who, while they may appreciate Louis, 
consider his supporting cast very naive. 

As any star rating would inevitably mislead 
one or the other of these sections, I have 
purposely refrained from attempting to give one. 


Dave Brubeck Quartet 

*** Frenezi (Dominguez) (Am. Fantasy 11133) 

*#** fam’ selle (Golding, Gordon) (do. 11113) 
(Vogue V2206—s.) 

Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond 
Ruther ess) 5 Herb Barman (drs). 
1952. U.S. 

Although this does not achieve the distinction 
of being a five star disc, it is certainly a five point 
one. 

The first point it makes is that the more 
enterprising a jazz man is, the less regerd he 
pays to the original character of the tunes he 
uses—and not always to their detriment either. 

The second is that every day modern jazz 
becomes less a matter of notes for their stunt 
value, and more one of using them to build 
sensibly musical and intriguing phrases. 

The third is that Dave Brubeck is a dynamic, 
driving player who is not only an inventive 
soloist, but who also has nothing to learn from 
anyone when it comes to the current punctuat- 
ing style of accompanying. 

The fourth is that Herb Barman is a drummer 
who can be exhilarating without ever losing his 
control or poise. 

And the last is that Mam’selle is the most 
swinging side I have yet heard from any 


(alto); Bull 
Circa spring, 
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Brubeck group, with Frenezi only a little way 
behind. 


*Hoagy Carmichael 
“ The Stardust Road ” 

**** Hong Kong Blues (Carmichael) (/f) ; 
Stardust (Carmichael, Parish) (e) ; 
Rockin’ Chair (Carmichael) (h); Riverboat 
Shuffle (Voynow, Carmichael) (g) ; The 
Old Music Master (Carmichael, Mercer) 
(c) ; Judy (Carmichael, Lerner) (d) ; 
Washboard Blues (Carmichael, Callahan) 
(a); Little Old Lady (Carmichael, 
Adams) (4). (Am. Decca MGr200, 
MGr1201 

(Brunswick LP LA8663—23s. 1d.) 
a by 
en (Am. Decca 65063), (b) (do. 65064)—Casa Loma 
: Glen y (leader); Clarence Hutchin- 


rider, Art Ralston (ates): ; Dan D’Andrea, Pat Davis 
(tnrs); Kenny Sargent (bar) ; 


y 
Grady Watts, Frank Zullo (tpts); Pee Wee Hunt, 
Murray f~-~-y > a Ra 


chette 
Tony Briglia (drs). 
DLA296: 


(tbs) Joe Hali 
fpnes (gtr yhioss. ley Dennis 
“): 25/2/1939. mf — . 
Koslov yo Spike Jones (drs). 27/8/1942. Los 
do. DLA2081 (e) (do, DLA2982), (f) (do. 

eles. 


F 
L ) ° 11/5/194:! 
pf} (do 14359), h) (do. P38} —Buddy Cole (pno) ; 
Perry Botkin 
Romersa (drs). 


: Stephens (bass); Tommy 
11/2/1947. Los Angeles. 

Previous standard 78 releases (t—deleted): (a) and 
(6) (both as by Casa Loma Orch.) Decca F7157t ; 
(c) (under title Mr. Music Master) and (f) Brunswick 

752; (e) Brunswick 03961, with Old Man Harlem; 
(g) and (4) Brunswick 03936. 

You probably know most of these recordings, 
for, with the one exception of Judy, all have 
been available, some for quite a few years, on 
78’s (see following discographical details). 


But they are well worth a rehearing. Hoagy 
Carmichael wrote many good tunes, besides 
Stardust, and these own versions of his of some 
of them sound none the worse for the improved 
reproduction that LP’s can produce. 


Their reissue also provides me with the 
opportuni‘y to give you the hitherto unpub- 
lished personnels of the groups which accom- 
panied him, and to offer some information 
about him that not everybody knows. 


Born in Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
November 22nd, 1899, he was taught, when 
little more than a toddler, to play piano by ear 
by his mother, whose ragtime offerings were the 
delight of the district. But it was not until much 





ABBREVIATIONS 


. accompaniment pno .. piano 
. alto saxophone tnr .. tenor saxophone 
+ arranger tpt .. trumpet 
. baritone saxophone #mb .. trombone 
. oe -bass Trad .. traditional 
° +. vocal refrai 
ee coloured artiste(s) vib . vibraphone 
. Clarinet voc 
. drums vuln . violin 
guitar xyl xylophone 


* indicates microgroove record. 334 LPs and 45 EPs 
are distinguished by the letters LP before the catalogue 
number for the former, EP for the latter. 


Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mainly the re- 
viewers’ opinion of eac as comp with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 


When known, the date and place of recordirg, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s), 
are given following the master number or personnel. 


t—Not received at time of closing for press. 


; - vocalist 


later in life that he took up music as a career. 
He wanted to be a lawyer, and as a first step 
towards this entered the legal department of a 
New York bank. 


In due course the words ‘“ Hoagland 
Carmichael, Attorney-at-Law,” went up on the 
door of a small office. But they didn’t stay 
there for long. As a luminary of the law, Mr. 
Carmichael wasn’t. So back he went to music, 
and in 1927 joined Gene Goldkette’s orchestra. 
A few months later he organised his own band, 
in Indianapolis. It was about this time that he 
wrote Stardust. At first it didn’t catch on, but 
two years later, when Hoagy was working as an 
arranger for a New York music publisher, it 
achieved a success that established Mr. Car- 
michael once and for all as a hit writer. 


Of medium height and slim, in his younger 
days he was an all-round athlete and crack 
tennis player. He is a culinary expert and once 
confessed that he’d sooner concoct an appetiz- 
ing dish than try to turn out a new song hit. 


Coronets 
alee John (Ellington) (Am. Mercer 


41) 
eee jumpin’ With Symphony Sid (Young) (do. 


4042 
(Vogue V2130—6s.) 

Willie Smith (alto); Jimmy Hamilton (tnr, cit) ; 

‘oun = (tmb) ; Pa | Ellington, Billy — 
endeil’ Marshall (bass); Louis Bellson 
{grey i oetoot U.S.A. 

Vogue have labelled these as by Louis 
Bellson and the Coronets, and Louis deserves 
the honour for the way he helps to make 
Hoppin’ jump. 

But equally good in this side are Willie 
Smith and Duke Ellington’s Jimmy Hamilton. 
Known best, of course, as a clarinettist, Hamil- 
ton here solos (for, unless my memory is at 
fault, the first time on records) on tenor. The 

“ legitimate ” approach which has marked so 
much of his clarinet work is replaced here by 
less academic style, and puts Mr. Hamilton in 
the top flight of swing tenor men. 


There’s more good Smith and Hamilton also 
in Symphony Sid. But the high spot of this one 
(which loses a star only because this Lester 
Young riff piece is not such a good tune) is the 
piano chorus. 


*Wild Bill Davison 
**South (Moten, Hayes) ; Wild Bill Blues 
(Wild Man Blues) (Morton, Armstrong) ; 
Goody Goody (Mercer, Malneck) (V by 
Helen Ward) ; When The Saints Go 
Marching In (Trad.) ; Wolverine Blues 
(Morton, Spikes) ; J Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love (McHugh, Fields) 
(V by Helen Ward) ; Everybody Stomp 
(Untraced). (Am. Pax 6004A, 6004B) 
(Melodisc LP MLP501—27s. 34d.) 

Davison (cornet); Joe (clt); Eph Resnick 
(tmb) ; Dean Dewberry (pno) ; rley Trager (bass); 
Eddie Phyfe (drs). April, 1952. New York. 

Wild Bill Davison and the new group he had 
at the time at the “ Rendezvous” in Phila- 
delphia made an overnight car dash to New 
York for this session. 

It resulted in nothing noticeably different 
from Mr. Davison’s usual peppy versions of too 
familiar tunes of which there are many other 
better records, and whether you think his 
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journey was really necessary will depend on how 
partial you may be to the kind of thing. — 

Among the better moments of the disc is 
pianist Dean Dewberry’s solo in Wolverine Blues. 
Among the worst are Helen Ward’s vocal 
choruses. How this ex-Benny Goodman 
croonette ever found her way on to a Dixieland 
date like this is a mystery. 


*Buddy De Franco Quartet with Herman 
McCoy’s Swing Choir 

Buddy De Franco Takes You To The Stars ”’ 
*** 4 Handful Of Stars (Lawrence, Shapiro) 
(a) ; Star Of Sapphire (De Franco) (a) ; 

Stella By Starlight (Young, Washington) 

(a) ; It Wasn’t The Stars ‘Dennis) (a) ; 
Stairway To The Stars (Signorelli, 
Malneck, Parish) (a) ; Star Eyes (a) ; 

Star Of Africa (Trad.) (b). (Am. Gene 
Norman Presents GNP103, GNP104) 

(Vogue LP LDEo77—27s. 4d.) 

(a)—De Franco (cit) ; Kenny Drew (pno); Eugene 
Wright (bass); Art Blakey (drs) ; Herman McCoy’s 
Swing Choir with Gloria Wood, Loulie Jean Norman 
(vocs). July, 1958. U.S.A. 

(b) —As above, plus Sabu Martinez (bongoes, conga 
drum). July, 1953, U.S.A. 


Buddy de Franco plays lovely clarinet here — 
feeling, inventive, as technically impeccable as 
ever, and with a tone like cream pouring down 
velvet. Stella By Starlight is conspicuous also for a 
prepossessing solo by pianist Kenny Drew, whom 
we have heard to no mean effect also in various 
M.G.M. de Franco recordings. 

Unfortunately, however, the production is 
not really helped by what is called the Herman 
McCoy Swing Choir, but which is not really a 
swing group and is conspicuous mainly for its 
polished (for one thing it sings in tune) sugary 
backgrounds, but which are hardly in keeping 
with de Franco and his quartet’s more virile 
contributions. 

Most adventurous of the tracks is the 
adaptation of the traditional Nigerian Chant 
which appears under the name of Star Of Africa. 
It has a long opening and ending not helped by 
the pseudo-native singing, but notable for some 
interesting polyrhythmic by-play between bass 
and drums. The rest of its five minutes consists 
of native drumming by Sabu Martinez that 
is most exciting. 


Maynard Ferguson and his Group 
***J onely Town (Bernstein) (Am. EmArcy 
YB10338) 
*** The Way You Look Tonight (Kern) (do. 
YB10334) 
(Mercury MB3137—5s. 63d.) 

Ferguson (‘pt); Bud Shank (alio); Bob Cooper 
(tnr); Bob Gordon (bar); Herbie Harper (tmb) ; 
Russ Freeman (pno) ; Curtis Counce (bass); Shelly 
Manne (drs). 19/2/1954. U.S.A. 

Maynard Ferguson’s tightly muted trumpet 
leads throughout an outwardly controlled, but 
inwardly tense version of Lonely Town that 
gives an almost eerie character to this melan- 
choly Leonard Bernstein show tune, and if it’s 
ghosts you are looking for this is the record to 
help you conjure them up. 


Personally I prefer looking the other way, at 
any rate tonight, so it was with relief that I 
found the coupling to be a bright, up tempo 
treatment of Jerome Kern’s tune, with no 
attempt to raise spooks. 

Not that it is a particularly outstanding 
record either. I never have been a great 
admirer of Ferguson, and his playing here does 
nothing to make me one. It is too excited, has 
too much high note business. Best soloists are 
Bud Shank and Russ Freeman, who get their 
chances when Mr. Ferguson condescends to let 
up in the last chorus. Best part of the group as 
a whole is the rhythm section, not only because 
Shelle Manne knows how to adapt himself to 
the occasion. 
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Stan Getz rtet 
*** Split Kick (Silver) (Am. Roost 1060) 
**The Best Thing For You (Berlin) (do. 
1061) 
(Vogue V2243—6s.) 

Getz (inr); Horace Silver (pno); Joe Calloway 
(bass); Walter Bolden (drs). 1/3/1951. U.S.A. 

Split Kick, which opens and closes in rhumba 
rhythm, is Stan Getz and pianist Horace Silver 
splitting solo time, but doing more patting than 
kicking. That is perhaps chiefly because this 
number has a tune that comes in the “ pretty ”’ 
category, but it hardly excuses the complete 
lack of sparkle. 


Getz is even duller in the coupling. This 
Irving Berlin melody certainly wasn’t the best 
thing for him, and inspired only trite phrases 
played without anything one could call 
enthusiasm. 

There is, however, some enthusiasm in the 
chorus by Horace Silver, who, a newcomer to 
jazz at the time these sides were recorded, 
prompted a well known American critic to 
describe him as “ showing considerable promise 
of becoming an outstanding jazz pianist ”— 
something of an understatement in view of the 
fame Mr. Silver has more recently deservedly 
acquired. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra 
*** Moon Nocturne (Etaoin) (French Blue Star 


14778) : 
*** Blue And Sentimental (Basie) (do. 14780) 
(Felsted 82001—5s. 63d.) 
*** They Can’t Take That Away From Me 
(Gershwin) (do. 14795) 
***Break At The Beginning (Modo) (do. 


14796) 
(Felsted 82002—5s. 63d.) 

14778, 14780—Gillespie (tpt) ; Don Byas (nr); Art 
Simmons (fo); Jo Benjamin (bass); Bill Clark 
(drs). 23/3/1952. Paris. 

14795, 14796—As above, 5/4/1952. 
Paris. 

These Dizzy Gillespie sides are among the 
first of Decca’s new Felsted series of recordings, 
American and French, which come to us here 
via the French Blue Star concern. 

They introduce the series to this column on a 
rather restrained note. 


Moon Nocturne and Count Basie’s long familiar 
ballad Blue And Sentimental are given slow treat- 
ments—so slow that each consists of just an 
introduction and one chorus. Gillespie turns 
some attractive phrases, but concentrates mainly 
on the simple sentimental appeal of the numbers. 
That goes also for Don Byas in his 8-bar solo 
in the Basie ballad, and generally speaking the 
performances are just uneventfully pleasant. 

The same may be said of the remaining two 
items, in which Gillespie plays muted. Though 
at faster tempo, these, too, are often nothing 
more adventurous than would get by at a 
Mayfair soirée without causing even the most 
sedate eyebrows to flicker. If, however, you care 
to listen a little more carefully than most 
Mayfair socialites ever do, you'll realise that, 
for all its outward wunassumingness, Art 
Simmon’s chorus in Break At The Beginning 
marks him as a pianist deserving of rather more 
than passing attention. 


minus Byas. 


*Benny Goodman Orchestra and Sextet 
**7 Ain’t Mad At Anybody (White, Nolan) 
(V by Art Lund) (c) ; Don’t Be A Baby, 
Baby (Kaye, Steiner) (V by Art 
Lund) (5) ; Man Here Plays Fine Piano 
(Bushkin, Vries) (V by Eve Young) 
(d); Darn That Dream (Lange, Van 
Heusen) (V by Mildred Bailey) (a) 

(Columbia EP SEG7524—9s. 3d.) 

(a) (Am. Columbia WC0O26287)—Goodman (clit) ; 
Buff Estes, Toots Mondello (alios); Bus Bassey, 
Jerry Jerome (inrs) ; Ziggy Elman, Johnny Martell, 
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Jimmy Maxwell (tps); Red Ballard, Vernon 
Brown, Ted Vesley (tmbs); Fletcher Henderson 
(pno); Charlie Christian (gir); Artie Bernstein 
(bass); Nick Fatool (drs). 22/11/1939. New York. 
(b) (do. CO35952)—Good: cit); Johnny White 
(vib) ; Mel Powell (pno) ; Mike Bryan (gtr) ; Barney 
Spieler (bass) ; Cozy Cole (drs). 8/3/1946. New York. 
(c) (do. CO38629)—Goodman (cit); Danny Bank, 
Gish Gilbertson, John Prager, Bill Shine, Cliff 
Strickland (sazxes) ; John Best, Jimmy Blake, Nate 
Kazebier, Bernie Privin (tpts) ; Cutty Cutshall, Lou 
McGarity (tmbs); Addison Collins (French horn); 
White (vib); Powell (pno); Bryan (gir); Spieler 
(bass) ; Louis Bellson (drs). 14/5/1946. New York. 
(2) (do. HCO2110)—Goodman (cit); Clint Bellew, 
Larry Molinelli, John Rotella, John Sims (saxes) : 
Best, Kazebier, Dick Mains, Dale Pierce (tpts) : 
Leon Cox, Cutshall (tmbs); Joe Bushkin (pno) ; 





B Kessel (gir) ; Harry Babasin (bass) ; 

(ars). 22/10/1046 Hollywood. ne 
Three hitherto unissued more or less “ com- 

mercial ” performances by the Benny Goodman 

orchestras of 1939 and 1946, plus one (Don’t 

i A Baby) by his 1946 Sextet, constitute this 


To anyone who may feel disposed to ask just 
what there is in this sort of thing that makes it 
worth while releasing these days, I would reply 
that while the instrumental contributions 
necessarily all sound pretty trite and dated, it 
at least offers an opportunity of hearing some 
of the earlier singing of Art Lund and a 
delightful chorus by one of the few singers 
whom time cannot stale—Mildred Bailey. 


Gigi Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet 
*** Salute To The Bandbox (Two sides) (Gryce) 
(French Vogue 54VLi9, 54VL20) 
(Vogue V2239—6s. ) 

Gryce (alto); Brown (tpt); Henri Renaud (pno) ; 
Jimmy Gourley (gtr) ; Pierre Michelot (bass) ; Jean 
Louis Viale (drs). 8/10/1953. Paris. 

The Band Box is, I believe, a Paris club. 
Anyway this record was made in Paris, at the 
time when Gigi Gryce and Clifford Brown were 
there as members of Lionel Hampton’s band. 

It is by the same line up as that responsible 
for the “‘ Jazz Time Paris ’? Vogue LP LDE048, 
made, to the best of my knowledge, at the same 
session. This was reviewed last April, and the 
comment I made on it goes also for this more 
recent 78 release—with the addition that 
French pianist Henri Renaud’s solo in the 
second side shows that France has some 
musicians who can hold their own with at least 
some of the better American modern jazz 
luminaries. 


*The Herdmen 
“* The Herdmen Blow Paris—Vol. 1” 

*#**S0 What Could Be New ? (Tiny Kahn) (a) ; 
Gipsy (Smith) (b) ; Pot Luck (Mandell) 
(a) ; Thanks For You (Wright, 
Hannighan) (c). (French Vogue 
MS315, 316) 

(Vogue LP LDEo58—27s. 4d.) 


(a)—Dick Hafert, Bill Perkinst (tnrs); Dick 
Collinst (tpt); Cy Toufft (bass-tpt); Henri Renaud 
(pno); Red Kellyt (bass); Jean Louis Viale (drs). 
April, 1954. Paris. 

(b)—Toufft (bass-tpt); Ralph Burnst (pmo); Jean 
Marie Ingrand (bass); Charles W. ‘** Chuck ”’ 
Florest (drs). 3/5/1954. Paris. 

(c)—Jerry Cokert (tnr); Burnst (pno); Ingrand 
(bass); Florest (drs). 3/5/1954. Paris. 

+ Member of the Woody Herman 1954 European tour 


- orchestra. 


The name ‘“Herdmen” immediately 
suggests to any jazz enthusiast the Woody 
Herman Orchestra, or, as Herman himself 
later rechristened it, Herman Herd, and its use 
here seems to be a not entirely justified attempt 
to cash in on (to give him his proper christian 
names) Woodrow Charles’s fame. For, far from 
being by the full Herman band, this LP has 
but seven of them. The other three are French 
musicians, and the record was made in Paris 
while the then Herman Herd was playing there 
during its 1954 European tour. 

However, if you want to hear some of the 
more recent Herman Herdsmen, both solowise 











